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LOVE AND HATE. 
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By tus AvTHOR OF 


« Winifred Wynne,” " One Sparkle of Gold,” ete. etc. 
—_~->—— 
CHAPTER XIIl. 
The air is damp and hushed an‘ close 
As a sick man’s room when he taketh repose 
An hour before death. 
My very heart faints ani my whole soul grieves 
At the moist, rich smell of the rotting leaves, 
And the breath 
Of the fading edges of box beneath. 

“For Heaven's suke, Vandeleur, don’t look so like 
« lunatic! what has happened?” said Ernest Valle- 
tort as Oscar fairly staggered into his rooms late, or 
rather early one morning, for midnight had lung since 
sounded when the young tutor appeared in the 
corpselike guise he wore at that moment. 

But for some minutes it seemed literally impossible 
for Vandeleur to comply with the request. 

His lips were ashen white and they quivered with 
mingled rage and despair that deprived him of con- 
trol over the organs of speech. 

Valletort was certainly eqzal to the occasion. 

He only rose, turned the key of the door to bar the 
entrance against all comers, and then pushed a bottle 
aud tumbler towards the spot where Oscar had 
thrown himself on a chair from sheer inability to 
stand, 

“ Take a drop of the ‘ aqua vitw,’ my boy, ard pick 
yourself up,” he said, calmly, “It’s no use shaking 
and quivering like a terrified girlat a ghost. It will 
not be so bad as not to have some remedy, I’ll wager, 
so don’t be craven hearted, but make a clean breast 
of it right off. What's the matter?” 

“ Ruin and disgrace!” groaned Oscar. “ Valletort 


LATHER AND DAUGHTER. | 


I’m about the greatest idiot in all Christendom, and 
I shall be banned asthe blackest villain. I’ve staked 
and lost what was not my own, and Heaven knows 
the remorse I feel; but who else will excuse such 
mad and criminal folly ?” 

Ernest did not look at all as awe-stricken as might 
have been expected at such an avowal. 

Perhaps he was one of the large family of philc- 
sophers who are extremely apt to bear their friends’ 
misfortunes with Christian fortitude, whatever they 
may display in their own. 

“Tt is still a riddle what you can mean, Van. Be 
so good as to speak plain English, since you do rot 
object to my being your father confessor, and then 
we may havesome chance of coming to a clear un- 
derstanding. And, as an old coach at Oxford used to 
say, there aro ‘ two leading questions to be resolved,’ 
One is, whose money have you lost? and next, how 
did you lose it? These once setiled we can per- 
haps proceed to some kind of consideration of the 
case. Now finish your glass, and that will perhaps 
warm your blood, which seems as yet in a state of 
Icelandic chill; you might have gone to the North 
Pole to judge from your chattering teeth and icy 
cold hands.” 

It was about true. The unfortunate and agitated 
young man seemed to have been seized with an ague 
that was certainly far more mental than bodily in its 
attack, and the hot cordial which Oscar took was 
perhaps not so pernicious as it otherwise might have 
been at such an exciting juncture. 

Oscar calmed down the working of his face and 
the tension of his clenched hands, till at last his 
entire features and manner assumed a more natural 
and unrestrained air to outward seeming, 

“There, now light this cigar, it will calm your 
nerves and sober your ideas, Van,” pursucd the Ho- 
nourable Ernest, lighting at the same time a fragrant 
Havannah. “I never could think out a matter 
without a weed to compose my judgment ; it’s an 
sugient and honoured custom, worthy to be main- 








tained in its integrity, Van. So now set to work, 
No one will come in on us till day dawns, 1’ll promise 
you.” 

Oscar could not suppress a second groan at the 
words, 

“ If Iam not visible at breakfast, Valletort, it will 
burst the bombshell before I can look round,” he 
said, ina more intelligible voice than at the first, 
“ But itis only four now, and I need not be at that 
confounded mill till nine; so I will take your advice 
as well asa fellow can with the very claw of the 
law on his back to disturb his smoke.” 

He laughed bitterly as he spoke, but still it did in 
a measure relieve his agony to even sport with the 
pangs, and in a few minutes more the first paroxysm 
had so far subsided as to allow him to begin a more 
rational account of the mad crisis of the last few 
hours, 

“ Well, it is a tangled tale perhaps, and you know 
too much about it to need any precise details of how 
it came about,” began Oscar, constrainedly ;-‘‘ but it 
came to this desperate pass rather suddenly at the 
last. You know that fellow Bampfylde, who has 
always haunted me so determ:nedly and turned up 
at every imaginable interval and every unlikely 
place? I always suspected him of dogging me for 
a purpose, though I dared not seem to hint at any 
such conviction. Yet I can assure you, Valletort, 
that fellow turned up where I least expected—ay, 
and least wanted him, and there he would be with 
that hatchet-face and glassy eye and smooth tongue 
that made one ready to throw a knife at him if one 
had appeared dangerously at the critical moment. 
But still he never gave any actual cause for resent- 
ment that one could lay hold of, and when he inti- 
mated an offer of some cash to get one out of a scrape 
if one arose it was next to impossible to throw in his 
face the words on one’s tongue, ‘ Mind your own bu- 
siness and leave me alone.’ 

“ And so, to tell honest truth, matters went on, 
Valletort, and a good deal of the cash I played with 
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was Bampfylde’s money, and the deaper I got in file 
more tempting it was to make #nother plumage to get 
to land.” 


“Qh, soit is his money you have got intothe }, 


mire, is it?” said Valletort. 

“ Not a witit! nota whit! It is worse than that,” 
returned Oscar, vehemently, as if the fire was in= 
creasing with each minute of blowing the flame. 
“It isa matter far more difficult to deal with, and 
the amount is more formidable than Bampfylde’s 
might have proved. It is my employer, Joseph 
Bradley, whois my evil genius at’the moment, the 
fiend who haunts me with those lynx eyes and hor- 
rible teeth. Valletort, 1 may as well tell the worst. 
Bradley, for some extraordinary reason or other, put 
five hundred pounds into my hands to pay off some 
debts of his, that were not urgent, as he said, 
but which he should feel quite happy about if the 
money was in my hands. ‘I can write them off then, 

my good fellow, and the first opportunity you have 
A can go and settle them,’ were his parting words 
as he gave me the notes. On my soul, Valletort, it 
almost seems as if he, or the Evil One himself, were 
determined to draw me intothe snare! I went to 
the confounded pit-hole last night, and! a te 
high play om I staked, and won—stalted: 
clear myself, as I thought, from every elaim: 
me, and—harkye, Valletont!—I lost—lost,,do youun~ 
derstand ?—aud became # thief and # villain’ at # 
blow! I, a Vandeleur, the descendant ofia line which, 
knew not disgrace:nor sit, fo'stain the name !” 


And again thet terrible agon seemed to over} 


power his whole energies, and he bith hisi\hend it lie, 
hands and his: very frame. shoolt convulbively ‘With. 
the agitation. of his heaving breast. 


Mr. Valletort surveyed him with a sortief’ inqnisi- 
tive, cynical observation for some time). He was 


the effect of such trouble on the mind of thevum-) 
victim of combimed treachery and folly. 

“Humph! rather awkward) certainly. ' SP bn 

moment see one’s wayout of the: mess, But sith, | 





old fellow, don’t lose;heartaltogethier ;; never smy' die 
till you're at the galléway, that’s mypmotte” . 
Oscar gave « ghastly’ : 
“Rather a hideous es 
can't deserve anything 
but a friend, as times gt, and: E lave ne Basiteas*to:|' 
expect anything but friendship from. 


im the world’s sense,” he went on, bitterly, that 
means nothing, except good and jolly fellowship.” 

“Come, come, old fellow, don't be cynical. I’ddo 
a great deal more than that for you, 1 can tell you, 
if [ had the means ; but then, don't you see, it’s im- 
possible to get blood out of a stone? and, if I had 
to go to. jail for it myself, I could’ not master five 
hundred or more pounds, as the case may be ; but 
still I don’t say there is no chance of’ mending mat- 
ters by a little courage and tact, eh, Vandeleur ?” 

Oscar looked eagerly in his face. 

“ You are # real good fellow, Valletort,” he said, 
with the air of a drowning man catching at a straw. 
“Bat I can’t for the life of me see what you are 
@riving at. If you can't help me, I have not asingle 
goul who can, for l’d die before I’d ask those who 
are perhaps more bound to see me safe out of the 
meas.” 

The desperate look and tone were somewhat 
ealmed now, and Ernest Valletort did not hesitate so 
much in his proposal, which had certainly much 
that was daring and questionable in it: 

“Listen, Vandeleur,” he said, “listen, and don’t 
stand as if a cannon-ball had struck you. If you 
area brave fellow, as I expect you will prove you 
will see the force of my proposal. Of course you 
ere your father’s direct heir, and you therefore 
need not fear at all any chance of being cut off, unless 
you freely consent to such a fiaseo, and theréfore 
his money is yours, and it is quite fair and lawful 
for you to use it ; do you see, my dear fellow?” 

Oscar’s eyes were dilated to their fullest extent: 

“Good Heavens! Valletort, are you mad? You 
don’t know my father, or you would ag soon think of 
Wearding a lion in his den as of attempting to get 
hold of a penny of his money. You'd'not touch one 
ativer in coin or paper without a bullet’ being’ sent 
through your head.” 

“T have no taste for anything of that sort any 
more than yourself, my good fellow,” Valletort re- 
plied, carelessly. “Just hear my plan and you will 
see that I'm quite equal to the exigencies of the oc- 
easion. Why not sign this paper, with the slightest 

ble variation from the correct initials, and I 
will do this much for you, that I engage to get it 
passed for money, and thus give you not only the 
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menné off refyndingfthe old huvk’s Wilt alo a little: 


,to flay With in the’future.” 


Oscar started back. 

‘“Nayy nayy-tliat would be eéiual forgery !” hop 
said, with o'ioking a>cents. 

“If you like; and so what you have done is also 

hed ne 

the old fellow’ 8 money,no more than you.would have 
of anything but forestalling @ little of what will be 
your own,” returned Ernest. “All IT intended was 
that you should just use the paper for the present, 
and then we can take it uptog: cr when the right 
time comes, There, what say you? I thinkif I take 
the onus and the trouble of it myself you cannot com- 
plain.” 

Oscar hesitated like a man on the very brink of a 
precipice, He instinctively recoiled from the leap, 
even if it were covered with roses and leaves of 
tempting fra srance to the eye and sense. 

“ Valletort, it is very good of you; I appreciate it 
to the full,” lie said, “and yet it is certainly an 
ugly word, is forgery.” 

“ Phen don’t utterit, my good fellow, don’t utter it. 
It’s only. idiots who starf at shadows when they 
would belt the substance,” he went on, “and there is 
no time;just now for such a: you mean to 
save f from misery and ruin, you must see 
erotigs day’ would be enough to do the busi- 
ness, ‘Yew orno. Sepenae good fellow. can 
Twas tideod a self-evident truth. 

Oxenr' could see Joseph: Been, piercing: 
ead hear ss dont Drag Been, pir his |g 
~ rome that’ aam- of money that'was sipboeed lan 
tm ie ft were te gry for its ex- 

hohe felt-as 10 were the: grasp-on his arm 
of the: Ilaw—tlie: terrible hiss of 

they spoke the featfnl and secusing: 


It was « most’ ‘tat it 
wae almost beyorid: ‘t @adure and 
aupeenis and: ‘ fearfulicircam - 


“a i Halletort, perhaps iti ie 
condoning: of ban crime S emaipantie 


firm too it: t6-be honed: ppsensen 
oualll tot meddle in the busiuess,” said Ernest, 
determinedly, ‘‘I certainly will not put my head in 
the noose for you or.auy one. Only | do feel as if 
you were so completely of our own order, sud so miser- 
ably crashed under the yoke while in your very 
jotliest dwys, that I am deing for you what I would 
not veatere for my own brother, Vea—you under- 
stand that, old fellow 2?” 

“I do, and from my very heart I thank you. Valle- 
tort,” replied the heir ofthe Hall. ‘* Meanwhile teil 
me what is to be done, since I have a few iuours to 
spare before I’m at the grindstone again.” 

“I'll. soon settle that, Van; I’ve wot the needful 
here to arrange for our little scheme,” returned his 
friend, cheerily. “There, I will§write it all ous in a 
twinkling, and all you need de is to copy and sign it. 
I'll undertake the rest.” 

It was certainly a moment of breathless interest 
while Ernest Valletgrt was preparing the docu- 
ment. 

Oscar’s eyes were fixed eartiestly upon him as the 
fingers flew rapidly over the paper, but as the’ pen 
swiftly proceeded the writer saddenly looked up 
from the table. 

“Tsay; Van, how mach do yor really want? It 
seems a pity to cramp yourself when you are in the 
vein. This miserable five hundred will of course 
very soon be gone, better make yourself easy at ouce 
while you are about it.”’ 

Oscar hesitated. 

“It would be plunging deeper in the mire,, I’m 
tolerably certain I can never do any mortal thing to 
repay it till—till event occur on which I have no 
right to count,” he returned, doubtingly. 

“ My good fellow, it will make no manner of mo- 
ment whether it is five hundred or fifteen that you 
want so far as any difficulty or risk is concerned in 
getting the thing cashed or in repaying it. So do as 
you please. I do not wish to withhold you in any re- 
spect.” 

Again the young man hesitated ; the affair was cer- 
tainly a very remarkable and a very exceptional 
one, and he might be pardoned if he did at last yield 
to the tempting offer of relief and ease. Su at Ixst, 
the great barrier being broken down, he had small 
difficulty in bolting, asit were, the larger and more 
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mithoingtéense df@hathe ard cin Wes weak@hing before 
ar A . of tefifor afd impendiifg rhin. 
Il, Old fellow, then I sGppose fiat ft will be 
p just as well to go.in for the major, if one is in for the 
thittor;” We @tid, at length. “If you can really find 
no more difficalty —s one 4 us I 
might certainly as t all the benefit. 
| araw ap ee pper aarti sign it ‘right off.” 

“ And for how much—foF liéW nich, up good 
fellow ?”’ returned. the other,.quickly,dipping. his.pen 
once more in the ink. 

“Oh, what you please. I’m weary of the whole 
business,” said Oscar, bitterly. 

**Very well, then; suppose we say double the 
amount, will that do? or—stay, since I sha!l haye to 
put my name, and some of the money, we may as 
well make it a little more. What do you think of 
twelve, or even fifteen hundred, eh ? and then I can 
finger a little of it, don’t yon see? and we shall be 
mutually indebted one to other, and thus cemeut 
the good-fellowship between us still closer.”’ 

The bill was drawn, the amount’ agroed, and then 
it was duly signed by the unlucky tutor, but whether 
Ernest. Valletort’s name was affixed’ could scarcely 
be decided iy . ay yt road ” a behiion 
gave warni em ti or the coming 

cud Heaest suggested to young companion 
that he should retire to-hié dréseing-room and make 
himself more ready and @écorous fer the fioraing’s 
duties 

So the matter rested theres 

Oscar Vandeleur bey lie‘ believed, redined from 


i then be feturn to 
tha diem - aoe pens. aden him 
Femny:tty ‘om 


meet and r na 
go an danger as 
Fe fim tlie lips: of opr yh need atom ite 
ee 
. CHAPTER XLV. 
‘Eastew to Baits,’ seid Lord: Delmore, 
layintgthis ep Ante deeghtediibend, a6 


th yome sat Aman oo 
(te : 


heart, my darling, 
dif youwere to | jar, biddi 
an wou iets 12 ae cary hendapommguaans the 


apple oft te vo oy hae heart aud life, 
memname | shbouals the stay a ont tetas: 
aud will’ Be off honse ree at 


world. Willson not you not believe 
my .my treasure,” he: wonton, 


The girl's \epeetiioistened at the words. 

“ Yoo, my fatiter, I do. You have ever been a 
tender and-inving parent to me. I trust in you as I 
am in duty bound,” was the reply. “ Speak freely 
to me, papa. At any rate, I shall never think you 
cruel or wakind,” she replied, softly.  “ Bus, papa 
you, in your turn, must n Weltove that I wisit io” 
things to please you, and.to obey what you have 
planued for me, if lean. And, if you do think this, 
we shall not mistake each other's motives or feelings, 
nor have pain and discord, my father, as happens in 
so many other caees,” ate went on, with sweet and 
geutle gravity. “I will do my utmost to please you. 
I can promise no more.’ 

“Nor do I desire more, my heart’s treasure,” said 
the earl, gazing on her lovely face with proud and 
trusting tenderness, “ only, Edith, the more entirely 
I love and confide in you the more bitter will be the 
grief were you to deceive or disobey me, You have 
been the very jewel of my house, a fit ornament for 
a coronet, Hdith, and you have won the admiration 
and homage of ove who might conmman? the noblest 
of England’s daughters, though as yet hé forbears 
to put any pressure on yourself or ow me by making 
any formal claim on your'hamd: Hbw niany fathers 
would content themselves by comimandiay #daagh- 
ter’s obedience, and others would searcely: troully 
themselves: to ask her opinion or wish iu such a 
matter. Bat I woald-rather wait. then fores your 
consent aud tell you. precisely what haags won your 
reply.” 

Edith’s colour varied somewhat at the grave ad iress, 
which was far more ominous thaa. vivient aad 
threatening words, and. the beautiful eyes wre 
raised questioningly to her father’s with earnest 
curiosity that speke of the troubled contest iu ber 
mind between reverence and inclination. 

The earl only replied by a fond pressure of her 
hand, and then after a brief pause, that appeared to 
be spent in collecting his ideas and gaining courage 
for the communication he had to make, he res:uwed, 
in a more'firm and decided tone thaw be liad yut as- 
sumed : 

“You area young girl, Edith, perhaps teo young 
to understand busiuess or to comprelond all that #6 
present influences’ my plans at actions; but still I 
hal rather appeal to your rewson than-two your feel- 





fermidable sum that was proposed when once tlie ge- 


ings iu this matter, which more especiuliy concerns 
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. Thetrathis avery simple and teo conntion one 
Tote into large estates, as yownre, J export, aawarey 
when L was of mature age; aad fi cow inet mys 
eelf, some serious’ obligations! tha: i:#/) 1. be«steared 
off ; but that wouldshave-been’ of comparatively litle 
consequeve» ‘when my income improved had: Li not 
found that the-estates themselves. had been seriously, 
ercvmbered by, my father. and. grandfacher; and, 
to speaks, franilyy Edith, though Ihave been‘ablerim 
a great: degree-to-redcém the worst aud: heaviest of 
these burdens;'yet.there still remains suffivient to be. 
very/ineouvenient and very undestrable invevery.re~ 
spect for Cecil and for hisfuturé:childrens; . There ie 
but one way of getting. over. this state of matters, 
my Edith, and though Heaven forbid that I should 
crush my childrén’s™affections; orruin their happi- 
ness, yet it does seem to me. that it. is perfectly 
possible to ubite happiness and ‘pruditce together. 
And why should not Cecil make 'a marriage with one 
of the numbers of fait’ and “well-bora and” well- 
dowered gitls who are to be found ii hid own’ sphere, 
while you, Edith lové, cat snféty’ find ho hardship 
in marrying aman of such high” pretensions ‘a’ the 
one who now seeks to win you, thougli in'a delicate 
and forbearing manner that’ should in itself ‘be one 
argumént in hts favour? Now’ you know “all, my 
feelings, my motives, Edith. Iwill notattenip: to 
force either ‘you: or Cecil intow'murringe, bat L’cer- 
tainly shall reserve'to myself the*ri, bt of absolute 
refusal in any but such unions as I coustder prudent 
and advisable, ‘My childremhuve ever received ‘every 
indulgence’ and! every’ care from me Ani I wrong 
in expecting this mach at theit hands?” 

And, the. earl’s yoiee: slightly, trembled with 
emotion as he spoke, so as to touch, more deeply 
and lovingly the heart of the daughier to. whom 
they were addressed than any stern and everes 
threatenings would have done. 

Edith raised ber eyes’ to’ his with a whole world 
of filial teviderness in their soft; look. 

‘Papa, [ wil? aever disobey *you} and Iam sure 
Cecil will not‘ willingly ar wishes: I would 
not torment and harass. yous by aby Tremonstfances 
nor prayers-if I did. choose any-unlucky. wight to 
fall in love with’; -and-if Ican, if/it. is possible 
to please yon, by accepting the husband) you may 
choose! for. me, 1, will try, myvbest, to, do so, But 
more than that I cannot promises; I cannot. force 
mysclfto. love any one, and I will. never. marry if 
I cannot do my duty, to my husband. Will that 
satisfy you, papa dear?” she added, coaxingly laying 
her head gently on. his. shoulder, aud stroking his 
iron-gray whiskers playfully with her soft hands. 

“IT suppose it must ; fauté dé mieux, petite,” said 
the father, shaking hie héwd Lalf ‘mournfully; “ but 
it is scarcely what I wish or mean; Edith, and if 
Cecil should’ take the same’ tone’it will be even 
worse for otr family: It will be small consideration 
to me if hie’ ‘were to declare “he would not marry 
because some one did not take his fancy who had the 
fortune he must uire, as'an, essential, And I 
should not like you, my only and, gifted daughter, to 
remain an old'maid for the same verse reason, 
However, time may. perhaps arrange all this better 
than | fear—only take care, Edith, my child, not to 
cherish any thoughts and fancies that may be inimical 
to such hopes as I ouglt justly, to entertain for 

ou.” 

Edith’s colour deepened painfully. She could 
neither altogether misunderstand nor deny the earl’s 
Meaning, 

Oscar Vandeleur was far too near her heart’and 
thoughts for her own peace or for the fulfilment of 
her father’s wishes, or for Prince Claude's success ; 
and yet it was essential, for his sake, if not herown, 
to conceal his interest in her feelings. 

* Papa, my wordisgiveu; I aw too true to break 
it to any one—certainly not) to. you,’’ she replied, 
firmly. “ Alla dutifal child ‘and honourable maiden 
cau do I will; only please do not harass me by sus- 
picions or insinuations I cannot bear, and I promise 
you I will not deserve them.” 

“It is well, my, darling, so it. shall be,’’ replied 
the earl. “* Now the whole is spoken and understood 
between us, and from this moment we will cast off 
all unpleasant and churlish thoughts and fears. 
You are the delight and comfort of my life, and 
there is but one request you can make that I would 
not graut, even if the very half of. my income were 
wanted to supply it.” 

And the old man joyously and lightly seemed to 
dismiss, for the moment, ali the cares that had 
weighed so heavily on his mind, 

But not so Edith Dupuy, 

Young as she was, she yet felt-the solemnity and 
the burden of the promise she had just made. 

It wasno mere lip service with her, that could 
be offered up and withdrawn at pleasure, or that 
could be merely kept tothe letrer and not. to the 
spirit. 

No. The fair daughter of the Delmores—the 





chosen one of:Prince Claude | Loriano—had-a noble 
and chivalrous’spirit that’ was well wortiry of her 
reece, and of those-who were the-worsitippers' at her 
shriue; aud soe soonas ‘she-could'cummand ona brief 
interval of ‘thought! and: repose the” girl abandoned 
horself tordeep and: lasting self examination, and to 
‘braveeand trathfulresvlution for thefatare, that had 
something vf ttus *heroist’ in’ it, albeit in ‘a yourg 


| und inexperienced woman's*breast. 


“Oscar; déat’Osearl’’ “she murnmarsae © Iwill do 
all tat womat can do’ to'stvé“and help'you'; ‘bat’ it 


‘ were cruel ‘atid false’ kindiess to cohdéma you to’ such 


‘bondage’ and’ rain as séeti'té awiit/us were: we’ to in- 


dalge our hearts’ fond wislies. Heaven guide us’ both 


aright, whether our course” is’ to’ be far and. wide 
t or—— 7 ; 

But — that the alternative ‘suggested was too 
idangerously* BPogs iMustvé for heb.to-dare'to give 
lit words; and Lady Baith was fait, to chokes th 
words in a deep, long sigh, and thea to turn’resolutel 
from the contemplation to more presbat duties and 
engrossing oecupations, 

“If Cecil would but come!” was the one cry, of 
sher heart. at the intervals of solitude and silénc» that 
‘ensued for the next few weeks after the visivof the 
Prince and Princess Loriano to: the Castle. And yet 
ishe knew well that the return of her absent brother 
might. well be the sigtal for new complications and 
arrangements, which: weuld. bust sow. the seeds of dies 
‘cord and annoyance ia-the home of her-ctiildhood. It 
‘was scarcely a brigtit adjunct to of her maiden 
life, which should’ heve been so lighthearted and 
joyous tothe only daughter of the Karl Delmore: . 


CHAPTER XV. 


“I am‘ an idiot—a bord idiot! bora with a curse 
on my head atd‘a beé ‘iii my bottet, I bélieve,”’ was 
the bitter moan of OSear’ Vandeléur, as he sat in‘the 
richly furnished apartuient that was ‘appropriated ‘to 
himself and his pupil. 

The‘ youth had’ gone” on that ‘mording’ to visit a 
friend’ at Woolwich School, and Oscar was thus left ‘ia 
peice to indulge his ‘melantloly reflections and’to 
consider his situation. 

It was serious enough when viéwed in one especial 
aspect though a light and buoyant spirit could have 
perhaps cousiderfed it in a more joyous manuer than 
at the moment it presented itself to the unlucky tutor. 

he note of hand which he had signed at the in- 
stance of Ernest Valletort had now been fully cashed 
and matured, and Oscar was still in very little more 
ease and comfort than on the miserable nigh: when 
he had cast hims-lf on his frieud’s help and sympa. 
thy in his terrible extremity. 

It was so tempting to try his luck again, and thus 
perhaps to retrieve all his hopes aud fiually to extri- 
cate himself from the grasp of the money-lender and 
of his: friend. 

Yes; ‘‘ friend,’”’ for-either in impatience or in sen- 
sitive. fancy Oscar considered that a change hai 
come over Ernest Vallevort since the transaction in 
question. 

He thought he could perceive a greater air of su- 
periority, a less frauk and equal interchanze of kindly 
courtesies’ and» pleasures, as if the confession oi 
Vandeleur’s utter helplessness and: the hold thus 
given over his actions and his reputation wre work- 
ing banefally and degradingly on the regari which 
had formerly existed between the young men. 

If he could bat free himself from this, if, he could 
but once more hold up his head without shrinking 
from the’ keen and cynical glances that Hvraest 
cast upon him-when ‘he velieved himself unobserved, 
was the gnawing aud feverish anxiety of Oscar's 
mind; but, alas!- he seemed to: be farther than ever 
from its accomplishment, Again and again the die 
had-beer cast and-the capricidus favours of Fortuue 
invoked, but with most fitful aud unsatisiaciory re- 
sults. 

It was.anold, worn-out tale. perhaps, that-is being 
acted over again each week and will continue to repeat 
itself in spite of -wartings and expericuce, and Oscar 
Vandeleur was no exception to the list of young and 
honourable und impulsive spirits who, sanguine and 
unsuspecting by nature, are the victims oi colder, 
more calculating and less scrupulous adventurers in 
the great game of life, and as he sat there, his hand- 
some features somewhat sicklied over by the 
melancholy thoughts and the wearing dissipation of 
his late habits, Oscar certainly presented a touching 
impersonation of the wreck that could be wrought io 
a young and noble nature even by a brief season, of 
such injurious excitement, 

Before him lay some omidous-looking papers, 
covered with figures upposite to a correspondiug list 
of names; and with a desperate effort at seli- 
mastery the young man seized a pen and rapidly 





cast up the figures to the total amount, and witn 





beloved. of Oscar Vandeleur, and’ the courted ond | mocking: précisiod wrote: it in neat characters 


| 


berieath, and headed it: 

* Bulance-sheot! of ! Oscar! Vandéleur;. with b-t 
one-sided *ntrioston adjust the scales; Tie: total 
wis, intided; of foridwble dimensions; such as left 
“hundreds ” for’ thoasands ” iv the terrible reckon- 
ing, even ‘though ‘tlie’ separate liabilities never ex- 
ceeded'the winter figurds. 

He tind béth 86 otigtdssed' by the’ miserable task 
and’ ifs owl tiough te" as’ it# inevitable result that 
be! had’ nét” beatd the’ door open’ not a’ gentle 
stip’ glidé férward'to tlie*tablé where he was'sitting. 

ad whet; at last; had ‘was Jaid on a bbok near 
his papers, and his atténtion this directed to the fact 
tliat hé'was’not alone, he had’ no idéa’ how long it 
had been'since his movements atid his ‘features had 
béen watched by the intruder on his privacy. 

“Migs Lily, Lreally beg your pardon, I was not 
aware you weré in’ the room! Did not you know 
that your brother is away this morning?” he ex- 
claimed, starting, and hastily gathering his papers 
out of the chance of observation. 

“ A reproof for my bolduess in venturing hither, I 
suppose,” ‘replied the young. lady, coolly seating. her- 
self on a comfortable” rocking>cliair, without the 
slightest indication ‘of embarrassment or intention. 
to depart... “But I will be frank -enough to tell y ou 
at once,.Mr. Vandeleur, that I did-know it, and that 
was the reason why/l.came;. Are-you very, mueh 
shocked?”” . 

Oscar shragged his: shoulders: with a desperate 
attempt ata laugh. 

“I? Certainly not; Ishould bé indeed a terrible 
Goth: if I;wererto presume on an objection, even ia 
thought, toso flattering visit,” newasid, poliely rising 
from his own seat to stir the tire that was sm» alder - 
ing in tlre grate during 4:is late preoccupation. 

“ Well, that is something,” she replied, sportively, 
“and [ will notaffect to'say that you are giving me 
‘@’ very courteous and veiled hint'as td the length of 
my visit by fidgetiag in 86 distressing and’ super- 
fluous'a manner: . 

* For,” she’added, ina grave tone,“ the’ truth’ is, 
Mr.'Vandelear; that 146 not meat to” go till I ‘have 
said what’ I came'to say and asked’ all I came to 
know.” 

Conscience does make cowards of us all, and Ovcar 
did’ certainly flusii painfully at the: young lady’s 
suspicious look and words. 

at could the girl guess or question, and what 
did she mean to ask?—and, what was even more 
alarmiog, how much had'she seen of the betraying 
documents before him? 

He regretted his own folly at lewins the avenue to 
such dangerous knowledge so open to any intruders, 
but it was too late for repentanee, and all he could 
do was to meet the emergency as he best could by a 
bold face aud dextrous diplomacy. 

“ Tam all attention, and Iam also anxious,’ he 
said, witha smile, ‘Please to begin my catechism 
without delay, Miss Lily, as I fear I must keep an 
appointment ia less than half an hour from this,” he 
added, glancing at the black marble timepiece on the 
mautelshelf 

** You will.stay till I choose to release you, Mr. 
Vandeleur, of course,” she'replied, gravely; “ but 
you are'oa such a:rack. of curiosity that I will be 
mereiful and end the suspense.” 

‘« Mr. Vandeleur,’’ she went on, suddenly chang- 
ing her tone to one of grave and serious interest, 
‘*you must not be afraid that you will get into 
trouble because I'am here, for mamma is not up yet, 
and any sisters ate gone out with papa to have their 
portraits taken, I fancy, aid no one will be the 
wiser' as to my visit to these regions. And 
what | did coms to say and inguire is simply this, 
[ want to know what is the matter with yoo—wiat 
takes you out so often and keeps you so late—and, 
what is of more consequence at the present moment, 
wily aré you: so gloomy and so altered the last few 
weeks? I daresay it is very impertinent of me to 
ask ali this; but the truth is; Mr. Vandeleur, that 
others are remarking the difference in you and 
making al:kinds of ill-natared remarks, and I could 
not bear to hear it and that you should be blained 
without deserving it, and without your knowing it, 
and: so I have taken this bold step and come 
honestly and frankly to ask your confidence and 
offer you my help, if you arein any trouble. Can 
you trust me, and will you forgive the liberty I am 
taking ?”’ she added, with a soft/aud winning smile 
and alight touch of her white fingers on his, that 
made her really attractive for the time, even to the 
refined tastes and feelings of the baronet’s son. 

In truth Lily Bradley was a pretty girl enough in 
her way, and with a style of features and complex- 
ion that gavea better-bred air to her whole appear- 
ance than her sisters could boast. And, moreover, 
it suited at tnat especial time the mood she was 
assuming and perhaps also the racked and mor- 
bid feelings of the young man she addressed. __ 

“You are very kind, very condescending, Miss 
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Lily, but really I have nothing to tell you, except 
that I have been perhaps rather dissipated of late 
in my hours. I must try and mend if it gives such 
ground for scandal,’’ he went on, with a constrained 
laugh. ‘But really I believe that Mr. Bamfylde 
knowa most of the places where | have been 
amusing myself, and has very often been present 
where | have been. So you must include him in the 
blame I am afraid, Miss Lily, or at any rate your 
sister must; but 1 daresay she will soon. cure that 
when she is married,’’ he finished off, with a shrug 
of his shoulders that might, perhaps, not have been 
especially complimentary to Miss Bradley, had it 
been interpreted by masculine lights. 

“Very likely; [ leave all that to Lucille,”  re- 
turned Lily, with a scornful smile. ‘I, for, one, 
think Mr. Bamfylde detestable, and never trouble 
myzelf about him and his proceedings, But it is 
so different with you, Mr. Vandeleur,’”’ she added, 
with a downcast look, that gave a very good oppor- 
tunity for exhibiting one of her best points, her 
long and tolerably silken lashes. ‘“‘ We are very 
good friends, I hope, and besides you are alone, you 
see, and it is so sad not to have some one interested 
in your welfare and your happiness, Mr, Vandeleur, 
it makes me so grieved for you.” 

“You are very kind—very,”’ he replied, softly, 
far more softly than he had yet addressed the 
daughter of his patron, “but it is impossible for 
one like you to guess the troubles of men, and, par- 
don me, it would not be right for you to even 
know such masculine combats as we men must 
learn to wage in the world. It would only shock 
your gentle mind,and make you give up all interést 
in my worthless seif,’’ he went on, in a bitter tone, 
that conid not be repressed, and to which the sym- 
pathy of the inexperienced girl only seemed to give 
more vehement impatience from its powerlessness 
to help. 

“ That is all very well when any one else can do 
as well, or better, for a confidant,’ she said, ‘* but, 
depend on it, 1 shall be much safer than any of 
these masculine friends of yours, Mr. Vandeleur,’’ 
sbe went on, half playfully, but with signiticant 
meaning in her tone. ‘*Come, shall | give a guess 
to help out your confidence, shall [ tell you what | 
really fancy may be the truth of all this terrible 
haggard face and grave manner of yours? You are 
in love, or in debt, or in beth. Now, am 1 not 
right?’ she went on, with a little nod, as she eaw 
tue ireepgoasible start he gave at her slowly uttered 
words. 

“Surely one is bad enongh. You cannot wish to 
father both upon me, Miss Lily,’’ he laughed, em- 
puatically. 

“Oh, but then do you not know that one may 
cure the other if it is judiciously managed ?” she 
said, langhing. “If you were in love with a great 
heiress, for example, that would pay all the debts ; 
and if you were to bein love alone, wuich [ do not 








of yonr scrape, Mr, Vandelenr,” she resumed, in a 
low, earnest tone. ‘*'1 am almost sure that you are 
in some sad émbarrassment or other, from your 
startled look when I came in, and you had that 
villanously long. paper—like a division sum of 
Walter’s—before you. And if it is so, and you are 
in any such trouble, you know that papa is 80 rich, 
and [I ama great pet of his, and 1 am sure if L 
were to ask him he would give me whatever I 
wanted from him; and then you would look like 
yourself again, and come to us every evening, and 
sing and amuse us, as .you used to do before that 
hateful Charles Bampfylde took you away. . Will 
you trust me, and may I see what | can do for you, 
Mr. Vandeleur ?’’ she went on, holding out her 
hand confidingly to him. 

‘You are very kind—very sweet—in taking such 
genuine interest in the troubles of a mere employé 
of your father’s, sweet Lily,’ he said, pressing the 
outstretched fingers in his, with a half-gushing, 
half-annoyed feeling of gratitude for such an im- 
possible offer; ‘‘ but you must see that it would be 
very fatal to my prospects to attempt such a bold 
proceeding. It would but make your father angry 
with me, and induce him to cashier me directly 
from his service. No; leave me to my fate, dear, 
warm-hearted girl. I appreciate all your sympathy 
and good-will, but it would be a most base and 
cowardly meanness to bring you into any contact 
with my dangers and troubles, while you have so 
bright and unclouded an atméaphere around you. I 
am grateful from my heart, but not so dastardly as 
to drag you in any such abyss,” he went on, really 
touched by the frank simplicity of the otfer and its 
apparent disinterestcdness. : 

“Then you admit the danger, and will not allow 
me to get the remedy. ‘hat is very insane 4 mea- 
sure,” she laughed, gaily, ‘Ah, well, take my 
counsel and my prophesy, if you will not my help, 
and, depend upon it, thero is no such desperate 
trouble as: you fancy before you. Some good fairy 
or other will step in to sweep away all tue. lower- 
ing clouds; and perhaps the very one you are atraid 
to woo and win. Adieu, au revoir.” 

And Lily extricated her hand from the grasp in 
which he had almost unconsciously held it, and in 
another instant had vanished from the room as 
noiselessly as she had entered it. 

Oscar remained in a stupor of mingled hope and 
fear. Would ne betray him? Would she persist 
in her desire to assist him? “Would she renew the 
strange and earnest offer to procure him such im- 
probable assistanve as her father would be likely to 
give? ‘Theidea was vague and illusory to his mind, 
but there was one more frantic aud wild still that 
crossed Oscar Vandeleur’s brain. Could Lily be the 


'agent of Lady Edith Dupuy in attempting 


believe, you might still crush it ail down by some | 


terrible scrape that would maké yon foryet all 
abcut the lady love, a sort of counter irritation, you 
see, Mr. Vandeleur,” she went on, sportively, 
though there was a decided seriousness in her soft 
and yet arch glance as she spoke. 

“ That might bea desperate remedy, if it were 
necessary, Miss Lily,’’ he replied; ‘* but, happily, 
not very necessary in my case. If I am in love, it 
ig with one I never can expect to win; and therefore 
that is very mach like not being in love at ail, as to 
the cifects. Do you not think so?”’ 

‘**You mean that you arecraven enough not to 
cherish hope, or make a frantic attempt to gain the 
lady of your heart; is that it, Mr. Vandeleur? ”’ 
she asked, shaking her head with pretty assumption 
of gravity. ‘‘l am shocked at you. Do you not 
know the old adage about the ‘ faint heart’? And 
besides, the young blood in your veins ought to 
prevent your being so cowardly. Do you not think 
so f’’ 


The young man started, with a warm, hopeful 
flush, that died away in an instant as the very 
absurdity of the encouragement flashed on his 
theughts. 

‘| daresay I am very despicable in your ideas, to 
say so, Miss Lily,’’ he returned; ‘‘but I must con- 
fess that | have no such hope. Nor do I even 
dreai that it would avail if I had the weakness to 
raise my ideas so presumptuously as my inclinations 
might prompt. You see that lam rash enough to 
take youat your word and confide in you, Miss 
Lily,” he continued, with a sigh. ‘It is some com- 
fort to have such a fair confessor to receive my 
shrift,” he went on, gaily. 

‘* Then you have never told her—whoever the fair 
lady may be—that you are in love with her?” she 
said, softly. 

“She may have guessed it—I cennot tell—of 
course,” he replied, with an impatient shrug, as if 
weary of the conversation. 

** And—perhaps she may be unhappy that you do 
not tell her openly; and if she did kuow and be 
sure of it, sue might find some way to got you out 





to rescue him from the terrible peril that awaited 
him ? 
(To be continued.) 








Tue Paris “ Entr'acte ” states that a grand chess 
maten by correspondence, to last two years, is about 
to be played between England and France for a stake 
of 10,000fr. ‘The liead-quarters in Paris will be at the 
Café de la Régence, where the principal players, 
under the direction of Rosenthal; will form themselves 
into a committee. ‘Three days will be allowed for 
each move, which will be made by telegraph. 

Foop ror Lean \Womex.—If any one wishes to 
grow fleshy, a pint of milk taken before retiring at 
night will cover the scrawniest of bones, Although 
nowadays we see a great many fleshy females, yet 
there are many lean andfank oves, who sigh for the 
fashionable plumpness, and who would be vastly 
improved in health and appearance could their 
figures be rounded with good solid flesh, Nothing 
8 more coveted by thia women tan a« fall figure, 
and nothing else will rouse the ire and provoke the 
scandal of a ‘'clipper-build ’’ as the consciousness of 
plumpness in a rival. In cases of fever and summer 
complaint milk is now given with excellent results. 
The idea that milk is“ feverish” has exploded, and 
it is now the physician’s great reliance in bringing 
through typhoid patients, or those in too low a state 
to be nourished by solid food. Itvisa great mistake 
to scrimp the milk pitcher. ‘ake more milk and buy 
less meat. Look to your milkmen, have large sized 
well-filled milk pitchers on the table each meal, 
and you will also have sound flesh and light doctors’ 
bills. 

BicycLe v. Horst.—On Wednesday afternoon, 
December 15th, a match for 50/., distanes ten miles, 
was decided at the Lillie Bridge Grounds, West 
Brompton, between D, Stanton, champion long-dis- 
tance bicycle rider, and Mr. Johuson’s gray horse 
Happy Jack, ridden by Harry Giduey. ‘The pony 
had a start of 1 lap 178 yards, the allowance for dif- 
ference of measurement. At 3.30 Mr. Atkinson, the 
referee, effected a capital start, Gidney, who has r-- 
ceutly arrived from Melbourne, sporting Mr. Merry’s 
cap and Count Batthyauy’s jacket. Stanton, whe 





rode a 53 in. machine, rapiily made up his leeway, 
and covered his first mile in 8 min. 24 sec., and the 
second in 6 min. 53 seo,, having rabbed off the 178 
odd yards, The third mile was done in 10 min. 25 
sec. ; fourth, 13 min. 55} sec.; tifth, 17 min. 27 sec. ; 
sixth, 20 min. 59 sec., Stanton having decreased the 
pony’s lead 200 yards, ‘I'he seventh mile was run iu 
24 min. 80} sec. ; the eighth in 28 min, 4 sec., Stan- 
ton gaining nothing more on the gray, who was 
ridden admirably. “Bar” accidents, Stanton's 
chance was now hopeless. The ninth mile was 
called in 31 min. 86 sec., and the pony came in the 
winner by 32 sec, His full timo for the ten miles 
was 34 min. 33 sec., and Stanton’s 35 min, 7 see. 





NEIGHBOURS IN LAW, 





Farwer O’Dowp was as happy a man 
As ever sowed wheat since the world began ; 
Broad acres were his, aud of cattle a score, 
And his barns were all, crowded, from root 

to floor, 
With golden corn and juicy hay ; 
And his plenty increased from day to day. 
Down at the foot of a wooded hill, 
Ou a limpid stream, wag a noisy mill ; 
And the willer was busy, from morn till 


night, 
Working and singing with all his might. 
Nowhere on earth were two happier meu 
Than Farmer O'Dowd and Miller Gleun. 


But the miller dammed the stream one day, 
And backward the water forced its way, 
Till over the farmer’s meadow it flowed 
And ruined the clover that he had mowed. 


Quick as a flash bis anger rose, 

Aud dark indeed were tne terrivle woes 

He pledyed in his wrath to visit on 

His ueigubour Glenn for the harm he’d done, 


* Lawyer,” said he to a legal limb, 

“ My neighbour—I’d be revenged on him— 
His wrought me wroag I can’t abide.” 
Said Biackstone, ** You shall be satistied,”’ 
So the farmer gave gold ; and soon, alas! 
As it ever is, it came ‘to pass, 

‘hat a summous Went out, and then a writ, 
Au then an injunction followed it. 

The old wheei stopped, and tne pleasaut roar 
Of the busy mill was beard no more. 


But Miller Glenn was not idle—he 

Found him a lawyer and paid his fee ; 

Aud then was waged for years aud years 

A strife that brought more bitter tears 

‘’o Farmer O’ Dowd and Miller Glenn, 

‘ban siould fall to the lot of a hundred 
men, 


In time the farmer’s funds ran low, 
And his rich acres began to go, 

And then his'flocks, and bounds of feed 
From broad cornfield to grassy mead, 
The miller struggled loug and late 

To hold the impeuding hand of fate ; 
But all was vain—the evil hour 

Could not be stayed by mortal power, 


And now a stranger owns the mill. Ouce 
more 

Is daily heard its rhythmio roar ! 

But never will hapless Miller Glenn 

Be master of his mill again, * 

fe has grown sour and grim and gray, 

And toils in the mill for moathly pay. 

Another the faem. And poor O’ Dowd, 

With hauguty spirit crushed and cowed, 

Lives where his once proud life begaua— 

But now he’s a stranger’s hired man. G, B. 





On and after the Ist of January when France 
entered into the postal union, letters to that country 
are charged 2}d. per half-ounce; pust-cards, 1}. 
each ; newspapers 1d. per four ounces ; printed papers, 
legal and commercial documents, and patterns of 
merchaudise, ld. per two ounces; registration fee, 
4d. Unpaid letters from France are charged 5d. 

er half-ouuce on delivery. 

He Philadelphia Ceutennial Exhibition, accord- 
ing to report, will fully sustain the America repu- 
tation for “ big” things, The exhibition is tu be 
the largestever held. ‘'he seven main buildings 
cover 48 acres of ground, and not only is the whole 
of the spxce already taken, bat 200 smaller and 
additional buildings are being erected, In th» 
macuinery department alone there will be abvut 
1,300 exhibitors. ‘Tne Government of Japan lins 
ziven 112,000/. for the purpose of making a display 
of the uatural and artificial products oi the empire. 
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THE ISLAND MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Sere shook off the momentary weakness and came 
forward slowly to the centre of the circle, 

He was a tall man, like his son, but he lacked the 
latter’s eagle eyes.and energetic resolution and self- 
re'iance. 

His broad, white forehead, his mild, dreamy eye 
and mobile lips showed a gentle, refined and very 
impressionable organization. lie was one to be ten- 
derly beloved by his family, to be valued in retlined 
society, but not one of those grand natures upon 
which the weak can lean fearlessly—to which the 
hesi‘atiug instinctively turn for strength and guid- 
ance, 

*{ don’t wonder you have fallen upon such a 
profitiess theme of conversation,” Serle Sheustone 
said lightly as he joined the group of talkers, “ in ab- 
sence of the morning papers. Whose stupipity could 
have caused sucdh a lack is more than I cau explain 
However it is something grand to be madeaware how 
dependent weare upon the damp sheet of the latest 
edition to give zest to our moruing’s recreation. I 
sent Lucius over to the village to procure others; 
he ought to be at home by this time.” 

“I think I saw his horse trotting over the hill, 
and you'll receive your newspaper speedily. But, 
Serle, you must admit you gentlemen are as addicted 
to news and gossip as the ladies, who generally 
receive all the credit,” replied his wife with ay arch 
smile; “ witness this unswerving devotion to a 
newspaper, which after all is but the tit-bts of 
general gossip served up in print,” 

‘*T can’t say but you have the best of the argu- 
ment, 80 I shan’t attempt to dispute with you,” replied 
er husbend, with a fond smile. 

“She deserves to win now, for sle was a little 
worsted in the last encouuter,”’ observed Col, Selwyn, 
banteringly. 

“Serle does not laugh at my weakness as you do, 
colonel, He has never tried me in the least in that 
<iirection, I don’t think Ihave seen him touch ‘a 
#un since our marriage, though he would not allow 
me to restrict Mark’s fonduess for it, 

The colonel nodded. 

** Yes, yes, Squire Selwyn is fonder of the pen, I 
take it. ‘That's the way people differ. Now, if it 
could be done, I should like todo all my whiting with 
the gun. A pen feels like a needle in my great 
fiugers, aud 1 can manage one sliuysi as well as I 
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can the other. Thank Heaven it is not much I have 
to do—a signature now and then at the most.” 


But Shenstone’s cheeks grew pale again, He put_ 


out his thin white hand deprecatingly. 

The honest eolunel saw the movement, suddenly 
perceived his blunder, and stammered : 

**I beg your pardon, Shenstone. I had forgotten 
you were present at that unfortunate affair of your 
cousin Werner's death,” 

** There is Lucius and the longed-for papers!” ex- 
claimed Mrs, Shenstone, in a tone of great relief. 

‘The master of the house hastily descended the 
stone steps leading from the verandab to the lawn 
aud went to meet the servant. 

He unrolled the budget handed him, selected ove 
himself and sent Lucius with the rest to the party 
on the piazza, but he took his own for private read- 
ing, although after he reached the little arbour in 
the garden and flung himself upon the rustic bench 
he did not at once unfold it. 

Full half an hour he sat motionless, with his head 
bent wearily upou his clasped hands, then with along 
deep-drawn sigh, -he opened the sheet and proceeded 
to read it. 

He had read a long while and an expression of 
peace and serenity had returned to his face, when, in 
turning over the sheet, his eye was instantly arrested 
by a mame and seemed to swoop down upon it with 
a sort of fascinated horror. 

It was a brief paragraph and seemed of trivial im- 
portance, yet he read it over three times, each time 
ve lips growing more and more pallid and tremu- 
ous, 

“We understand that our distinguished fellow- 
citizen, Kenneth Kiomouth, whose valuable geo- 
logical commanications have been so gratefully re- 
ceived by the scientific world, has decided to return 
to his native land. He is expected to arrive from 
Australia in the ‘Greyhound,’ which is now due at 
this port.’’ 

‘The paper dropped from Serle Shenstone’s 
paralyzed fingers. 

“Just Heaven ! just Heaven!” moaned he. “ What 
trials await me! Oh, miserable wretch that I am! 
I was almost ready to invoke the sea to swallow him 
up, so devased can we grow in our frantic search for 
wafety, Heaven help me from him and from myseli, 
Woe, woe to the tranusgressor! for myself 1 would 
nut struggle a day nor au hour louger, but for them, 
innocent ones—the beloved of my heart, the pride 
and joy.of my home—oh, I must, I must find a way 
of escape ?” ' ‘ 

7 - > - > 


* Come, Mark, lad, rie home with me aud spend | 


aday ortwo. Wecan manage to entertain you at 
the Cliff, even if Mra. Shenstone forbids a good day’s 
hunting. Maggie, here, bas endless resources when 
you insist upon her bringing them out ; and she will 
invite over Ned and Rose Elsingham, and as many 
other young people as you desire. Jessie has pro- 
mised to go long ago. I believe that compact was 
made before we came over to the manor,’’ said 
Colonel Selwyn as he rose from the dinner table. 

Mark answered smilingly, after a glance at his 
father’s pale, absent countenance ; 

“ [should certainly enjoy it very much, my dear 
colonel, but I cannot promise that my mother will 
consent, since I have so lately returned home.” 

“ Bat you are to remain for the future ; there’s time 
enough for her to get tired to death of a troublesome 
young fellow like you.” 

‘* Well, let.ussee what she will say to the proposi- 
tion,” replied Mark, quite indifferent himself how 
the suggestion was received, 

They hunted up the ladies, and found them in the 
drawing-room, with a portfolio of engravings just 
arrived from London, 

The colonel bustled up to the lady of the house 
in his usual noisy fashion. 

* Now, Mrs. Shenstone, I’ve come for you to say yes 
without any reservation to a very simple request of 
mine, and |’m seconded by Maggie, aud Jessie, and 
Mark—all of them.” 

“Let us hear what it is,” was the lady’s reply, 
while her smiling glance turned upon her son with 
all a mother’s fondness, 

* Let him go home with for us a few days.”’ 

‘What, when we have only had him three days 
after an absence of years ?”’ 

“T told you, colonel, what she would say,’ 
Mark, 
~ Pshaw! will you let the first skirmish frighten 
you? you haven’t made a direct attack yet. Yoa 
see, my dear madam, we shall find the Cliff wretch- 
edly dull after our week’s visit here, and Iam deter- 
mined to have it so jolly I shan’t be homesick to 
come back. Your niece has given her promise long 
ago to accompany us, and we intend to have quite a 
purty of young people who will all be quite indig- 
bant to miss this newly arrived hero from their 
number. It will be a pleasant opportunity for him 
to revew his acquaintance with the young ladies, 
and, bless you, you have got him here for the rest of 
his life, aud you can well afford to give us a few 
days.” 

Mrs. Shenstone laughed at his eagerness. She 
linked her white hand in her son’s arm aud drew 


, 


said 





him on one side, ’ 
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“You would enjoy it, Mark, I am sure; and 
with Jessie away tle house will be duller than usual, 
Yes, 1 am sure you bad better go. Your father did 
pot seem very well before dinuer, though he was 
evidently annoyed that I remarked it; the quiet will 
recruit iim, for he has exerted himself beyond his 
custom since the colonel’s visit. Much as I shall 
miss you, wy precious one, even fora single day, I 
favour your going.” 

“My mother’s wishes shall always make the law 
for my actions,’’ replied Mark, raising the soft hand 
to his lips, 3 

“You were always « dutifal child, Mark. My 
dear boy, how should we do if it were not so? You 
who are our only sole heir and treasure,” auswered 
the mother, gazing fondly upon the youthfal, manly 
countenance, 

“ Well,” said the eolonel, coming forward, “ what 
is the decision? 1 don’t dare truss you too long ia 
such a tenderemile ag that, or you will lose your 
wish to leave her, Mark.’’ 

“Your eloquence has conquered. I am to go. 
Suppose you try to extort permission for me to try a 
shot with you, 

“ That youngster i¢ am exception to the common 
rule, Ican tell you, Mrs, Shenstone, Why, someof 
the monkeys of the preseot day would do ai 
ratber than submit to their mother’s wishes, and he 
seems rather to pride himself upom the most implicit 
obedience.”’ , - 

“Why not?” enewered Mark, heving overheard 
this remark, and turned back a step. “I to 


“ He is a good som, etd E eaanct be too thankful 
for that, Colonel Selwym,” 

“ And | have no doubt you will give hite thewider 
liberty for his generous ¥ the 
colonel, with an artfuiemile, “2 
you, I should say, Mark, my boy, I Know you will 
evjoy keenly aday’s sport with thecolonel; E would 
try my gun while at the Cliff if I were you.” 

Mark laughed heartily, and so did Mrs. Stien- 
stone. 

“Well, Mark, I will certainly withdraw my probi- 
bition,” replied the latter. 

The colouel rubbed his herds briskly. 

““Now everything is satisfactorily settled ; it could 
ouly be improved by your coming yourself with the 


ire. 

“Oh, no, indeed, Serle needs-a little careful tend- 
EPS wal We must defer our visit." 

k went off to the portfolio stand, where the 
girls were stif! busy. 

Merry, hoydenish Maggie Selwyn, the darling and 
pet of the wifeless colunel, turued her black eves 
upon him with joyous triamph. 

“1am so glad you are to go, Mark; F knew papa 
would manage it. Here's Jessie offered to wager a 

ir of gloves against a rosebud we shouldn’t get you. 

he tells marvellous stories of your devotion to your 
motiier, and she will defy the loveliest maiden ia the 
land to rival Mrs. Shenstone’s claim.” 

Maggie looked up saucily in hie face with ‘her 
bright, black eyes. 

“Jessie was once mistaken, you see, so why not 
twice, Maggie? Moreover | do mot see there is a 
ehance for any other affection to rival that given to 
mother, whatever else may come; such a mother as 
mine must reign supreme in her own peculiar 

» 


“Bat it’s not the finer one. Ob, Mark, how I 
shall enjoy seeing you in love. I mean to gather all 
the beauties of the shore at the Oliff just to witaess 
the assault on the iuvulnerable citadel.” 

“ Porewarued forearmed, Mise Maggie,’”” 

“ How is it with you, Cousin Jessie ? Must I count 
you on. the opposing side?” 

Jeasio Wiartou blushed deeply at this speech, and 
her gray eyes flushed angrily. 

She was a tall girl, almost masculine in Ker height 
and largeness of limb; yet she was finely developed, 
had symmetrical features and a very pleasant couu- 


tepance, 

She swept him a haughty courtesy, and suswered, 
ecornfully : 

“ Among the anglers for your condescending atten- 
tions do you mean, Sir Merk ? Allow me most 
reapectfully to decline tle uncongeniul acd hopeless 


“Pshaw ! Jessie, you know very well what I im- 
3. a8 if I supposed you capable of such an 
absurdity, you, who were my cousin and play-iellow.” 

She ourled her red lip, aud tien set the even row 
of white teeth almost savagely against it. 

“We are not cousins,” answered stie, silkily. 

“ Well, something very like; the kinship is rather 
remote, I believe, but my father adopted you as a 
niece, so you are my Cousin; but pray don’t be a 
capricious one, my dear, or I shall disown you,” 


bk, if 1 were} 





replied Mark, good-naturedly, yet much astonished 
at her mood, 

Jessie turned and bent over the portfolio. 

*She’s lost her gloves; no wonder she’s vexed 
with you for de from your usual rules,” 
—< the frank, rted Maggie. 

ark found @ picture, a German scene, and 
explaining its peculiarities so interestingly that in a 
few minutes Jessie’s clouded face brightened and 


their 4 
“Oh, how often I wished for you to share 
my pleasure witnessing some of 


She fixed her eyes earnestly on his and a slow 
smile broke over her face. : 

A-keen observer had 
feverishly guarded by thas 
that one little moment. 

Both Mark and Maggie were gazing dreamily 


d the secret so 
and proud heart in 


hardly have to remember your 
ther, Mark, at suet a woald be all eyes 
ae poe ; 


| menor, Se. the visitors, 
was gayest 

Mark rode besidé hers great part of the way, with 
Maggie on the other side sometimes, and sometimes 
the colonel, and when the roads were wide they 
rode four abreast. 

“ By the way,” observed Mark, when for amoment 
the auimated conversation languished, ‘‘I heard 
queer story from Kufus White about the Little Island 
— Wizard's Isie he tells me itis. Have you visited 
it yet, fair ladies,”’ 

Maggie bent forward from her horss and looked 
into her friend’s face, thea burst into a peal of 
laughter. 

** You've been there bath of you—tell me abeat it,” 
eried Mark, triunphautly. 

“ The old fortune-teller is an impestor, so I 
woulda’t take pains to. seek her out, Mark,’’ ebserved 
Jessie, shortly. 

* What wid she say to you? What.did yom see in 
that mysterious pool?” 

Jessie did not seem inclined to. tell, but Maggie 
teplied, frankly ; 

“ We saw the veriest old witch’s face that. ever 
you imagined, only equalled by her veritable self, 
aud she scowled upow us as if we had been so many 
knights come to wage battleand oust her and that 
grim old master of hers from the island. 

* And what were your fortunes ?” 

“ Mere rodomontade,” interposed Jessie, hastily. 

“She did not give: any very definite information, 
yet it may sometime gain significance, She whispered 
half of Jessie’s.. Lonly heard that her dearest hopes 
were to be thwarted. Whataere your dearest hopes, 
Jessie?” added Maggie, peering royuishly into 
Jessie's face, 

‘The later struck her horse sharply with: the whip, 
4nd rode on to the colonel’s side. 

He called ont to the others : 

** Follow Jessie’sexample, and hurry along. That 
cloud is rising swiftiy, aud it has an ugly look.’’ 

His propheey was not a false one. 

They had scarcely gained the shelter of the fine 
old Selwyn roof whem the tempest broke apon the 
earth and sea with terrific violence. The lightning 
flashed ite luvid glare, the thunder crashed down iu 
deafening peals, and blinding rain swept sround iu 
sheets of sleet; the girls crept tegetiier by the side 
of Colonel Selwyn with pale faces aud wembliog 
hearts. 

The Selwyn: mansion, se its mame implied, was 
situated upou a higl: cliff jutting out upon the sea. 

The force of the tempest seemed: to come from the 
sea itself, and, thougw the lightniug slowly died 
away, the wind aud rain continaed, settling into a 
decided storm. 

“Tt is an uncommonly high wind,” observ: d the 
colouel to Mark, Wheu, tue tempest having spen. its 





their dressing-rooms. ‘* We feel such weather at the 
Cliff, but we don’t have a wind setting in this direc- 
tion in company with a storm not twice a year, It 
would be trying to a ship getting intc the channel on 
the streagth of the morning's fair promise. 8.las,” 
added he, turning to the servant waiting respectfully 
behind his chair for the prong mga orders. 
Have any ships passed up you have 
noticed ?” 


“ I think there was one about noon, sir ; the butler 
It is woo thick to see any- 


: fire 
makes it clilly ; that will be the most cheerful place 
It’s one of my foibles, Mark, to be 


} @itis are over their toilet. I'll warrant you they are 
ng or some such non- 
ee en err a from 

. ‘ not 


to say nothing of a young gentle- 
replied Maggie, waltzing 
lightly into his arms. 

He kissed her fondly, while pretending to chide, 

“ Besides, William brought up a basket of flowers, 
and | was making a wreath for Jessie; isn’t it be- 
coming, Mark?” added Maggie, whevling Jeésiv 
around for Mark’s inspection. : 

A light wreath of heat, etarred-eff with deepest 
crimson rosebuds, crowned the jetty waves of hair 
which were coiled in a héwvy masé at the back of the 
haughtily eet head, 

It harmonized with the silken robe of sea-green 
silk, witha crimsou mantle thrown lightly over the 
white shoulders. 

“ What a majestic woman our Jessié bas become !”” 
thought Mark, and as he saw the gray exes lifted 
questioningly to his face he spoke his tuoughte 
aloud ; 

“ Why, Jessie, dear, I wasn’t aware till now how 
these three years have been improving you. You 
would make a perfect Zenobia, Lidewd, Maggie, 
your wreath is vastly becoming, or is it Jessie that 
becomes the wreath? she looks bor for a coronet, 
if not. a crown.” 

Jessie flushed one smiling glance towards him, and, 
radiantly happy, gives to tue piany, aud swept ber 
bands across the keys. 

‘Tt is just the.huur for music,” éaid the dolonel ; 
“how fast the twilight gathers! Come, girls, let os 
have songs without number,” 

Jessie was @ brilliant musician, and was fi the 
mood for compliance. She played and. savy. nearly 
two hours, uatil they were sumimoded to tlie tex. 
room. , 
When they returned to the pleasant little sitting- 
room the colouel swept away the curtains and looked 
out, 

‘+ Ah, the clouds are breaking,. the storm is. over 
we shall have.starlight inan hour ,”louger oliueeved 


e. 

They were still enjoying the music when éne of 
the servants came rushing tuceremonivusly into 
the room, exclaimiug, ia a borrifie! voies : 

“Oh, master, oh, Colonel Selwyc, the ship has 
strack on the rocks! We can see her now; aud 
hark! sue has been firiog guns for afew minutes.” 
The girls came hurrying from the pen Dee 
Selwyn sprang to. his feet, his ruddy face losing al? 
its colour. 
“ Gvod heavens, William, you don’t mean to say 
60!” , 
“ Hark, sir!” 
Every breath was hashed, every ear strainsd fm 
listening. 
It came—dull, heavy, hoarse, bat terribly dis- 
tinct, ' 
“The minute gun!’ exclaimed Maggie, wringing 


her hauds, 








evectric forcv, the young ladies vsutred: to retire wo 
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Mark turged resolutely to the colonel, who seemed 
completely unnerved. 

“We must do our best to Kelp them, sir; 
few of the unhappy beings may be saved at 
least.” 

“Thereis an old life-boat'down below, sir,” éx- 
claimed William, eagerly; turning ‘to Mark, ‘re. 
cognizing at once: his rior codlnéss and energy; 
“but I'm efraid not more them half tlie’ crew are 
about, It isn’t: once’ in a lifetime, you know, it’s 
needed.” 


“Tam good for owe car—two in an ‘emergency,”'| voice. 


was Mark’s’ prompt reply. 

“No, no!’ cried Jessie, sprin 
seizing ‘both hands frantioly:; “ 
yourlife. Think of your mother?” 

He pushed her away impatiently. 

“There's no time to ‘be lest. Rouse all the: help 
youcan, Get rs ra boats, and all the men possible, 
William” oried Mark, autivoritatively, buttoning® up 
his coat: while he spoke: 

‘Let us all go!” exclaimed Jessie) hoursely. 

Maggie ran out for wrappers. She brought ‘to 
Mark a thicker coat, but he Jeit‘it/ untouched ; he’ was 
already out on the lawn dirécting tte servants to 
light a fire on the outer cliff, when the'colonel put on 
bis hat. , 

In ns own sphere no one wascooler or braver than 
Colonel Selwyn ; but the horrorsiof this long-dreaded 
calamity seemed to have deprived him of all self- 
possession. 

The two girls, clinging to:each other, followed 
the hurrying, shouting line of servants to the 


beach. 

The old boat liad been hauled down to the water, 
and was only waiting for more hands at’ the oars; 
bat rocked  fearfally. 

Mark leaped in; although receiving » thorough 
drenching of spray in the attempt, 

All was confusion and disorder ; every one too éx- 
cited to be of any service. 

Twice the boat! was nearty swamped, there at’ the 
shore. 

“'Phis will never do!” cried Mark, resolutely’; “is: 
there any one here can take command of ‘the boat ? 
for some: one must command, and every one else 
obey.” 

No answer came, 

** Phen I will doit myself—I am not:afraid(: Iocan 
carry it safely through: ii: you’ will ali: give’ me-im- 
plicit obedience.” 

“ Ay, ay, captain, we know we can trastyou,” suid 
» brawny-armed sailor, “Go ahead.” 

The bonfire by this time waskindled. Its ruddy 
glare flashed over the scene asthe boat was pushed off 
by a dozen stout arms'to the mournful refrain of that 
despairing gun. 

“ Why does he ga?” cried Jessio Wharton; fiercely ; 
ae is that; ship and-all itsicyew: to the loss of his 

ife ?”” 

And: her fascinated. eye followed the tall, erect 
figure at the helm, around which the red .ligtt 
seemed to flare iu arkind of halo; 

In auother: momentrbeat and leader. were ‘both lost: 
from sight, A huge mountain wave leaped upon it 
aud seemed to swallow all, 

A wildery uprosefrom the ‘horrified: groups ‘along: 
the beach, 

Maggie, weeping wildly, buried her face: in her 
hands; tut her: companion, with livid. cheeks; 
clenched bans, and white: teeth: set savagely upon: 
the dry, parched: lips; staréd fiercely iafter.them. 

Par’ out. into: the gray breadth of water tossed 
helplessly. the black: wreek. Bvery now and tlien 
the soudding clouds left the clear starlight overhead; 
and they could see‘ how it was tossed: by those piti-: 
less giaut arms to and fro against: thewruel rocks: of 
the hidden reef. 


to his side and 
u' mast not risk 


It. was ire possible. now ta follow the movements: of :|' 


the gallant boat. Whether:or not the!wavestmd en-- 
gulied it none could:say. 

All waited in the most intensely: painfal suspense. 
what seemed hour.adter-hour, but was-itt reality not 
more\than eighty minutes. Theclasugun had: been 
fred. The keenest-eye fancied the:ship had) broken: 
in two, and that the) fragments: were drilting wrthe: 
final destruction ; when, feeble-and faint; bat yeu 
distinct enough to ensure belief, came over the./roam 
of the waves a cheery hurrah, 

“They have reached the ship!” cried Colonel 


Selwyn, the tears streaming oves bis cheeks. . Brave |) 


fellows! noble fellows! Thesreturn l”’ 

Yes; they were.actuallyjreturning,, Lightericom- 
dustibles were thrown npoa taeviires; and shu muddy: 
gleam streaming farther away; showedithe boat re-: 
turning. It came slowly andin.» vaciilasing. course. 
The strong. arms. were extausted). bat: the brave 
hearts never. P 

Mark was the first to, leap: ont 4; some, tavelve:help- 
leas creatures were passed out-andisken wp by those 


had anything happened?” 


‘Thank Heaven you ate'sadfé; Mark!” ‘criet/Colbnel 
Solryt, «What! edald'T have said td your peréuts 


“ Tiatl wag doig #man’s'duty. Tie boat’ mist’ 
return. I want a fresh crew ; these are completél: 
used up. What; hol’ I wutit frost hadde'at'the ours 
Who will commie?’ stioutad he, tutnitig’ to’ tlie crowd'on 
thie beaeli 

No one'came’ forward, 

“Tt iy madness to vetiftire a setotid trip; it, ie’a 
miracle’ that you rétufneti’ this time,” answered’ a 


* for’ go’ I'stiall.” 
The same sailor who had at first responded’ camp’ 
forward. 


ate’ weatlier beaten atid’ used up; it shati’t be ‘said’ 
the captain asked'for men aud got no one.” 
This example rodyed' the others, ant they caine 
forward hurriedly it answer to Miurk’s last appeal. 
“ Will yow “allow your’ fellow-bettigs’ to’ perish 
before your very eyes? ‘here isno need of failure.’ 
A second time the boat pushed.away valiantly 
through the angry billows. 
It was still longer away this time, and returned 
with a smaller freight. The wreck had gone down 
with its helpless crew. 
Halfa dozen extiausted men lad been piclted ap. 
Theirown:bvet had beew twice capsized, bat they’ 
reached the shoreat lergth in safety. 
Dripping: like a: sea god) aud» lovking to their 
eyes quite as kingly, Mark dashed ‘up: te the groap! 
around Colevel Selwyn with a heavy burden iw his: 
arms. 
** This is my own especial prize. TI leaped into the 
water twice forvhim‘; the first time he was’ sensible, 
bat when our-boat went over wiiat little life he ‘had 
was knocked outof him. It was.alony’time before 
I could:find him the second time. They wanted me’ 
Lo give itaip;:but [ persisted ;.s0 I feel as if his’ life; 
if it can’ be isaved, was-of any giving. Will you have’ 
him taken to the Cliff, colonel?’ 

§* Oertainly’;: leave: biity to us now, and loék to 
yourself, Mark, You area hero, and fam proud of 

‘ou.’ 

P “Nonsense! \I have done what I opuld, Good 
Heaven! there id bat‘a- handful saved ; the greater 
portion went down: with the ship” 


part: lies: iu. restoring ‘the sufferers, Come, girls, 
come at once, and help us, The Cliff must beau 
hospit®l to-négbt.”” 

Murk was ‘utiable to-assistany farther ; he wevered 
and steggervil like a drunken man; and tlie colonel 
called! oue of ‘tlie'servants to assist ‘Him to’ rewel’ the 
house. 

Avrived there; he war'fain to lie onthe sofa, even 


wiven him a powerful restorative, 

Jessie hovered over lim with the most tender at- 
tentionsy ‘indeed, :seriously aunoyed hit’ by’ her per- 
‘sistence. 
~+ :wish-youw woald go and see what tas beédomne'of 
ithe poor fellow I. snatciied twice from the amgry 
iwaves,”” said Murk, half impatiently ;* lieneeds these 
jattentions more’tlan I.” 

“Oh, Mark, I can only’thiuk of you, Tt appals‘me 
to/remember what might’ have happened.” 

* There's munya besterfellow pone down from thig¢ 
ivery: ship, I donbt ndt;”! answered® Mark, setretly' 
wondering at‘ hie dwn testivess and! impstienée’of lier 
presence, “ Wheresaretivey Po I think: I could walk 


lis there.” 

Stee: veld: ont: her arm: anbesitatingly, aud Helped 
him: to-accomplish bis wish, 

(Po be continued.) 
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CHAPTER: XI1I, 
Guy Harpresshadeoffered much while ‘in prison; 
ivod hetregistereé a vow that he would have wsignal 
and territilé’ revenge upon Leonie, for he rightly 
‘attribated all his misfortunes to her. 
Dr: Marsden wout omtinto:the'colds starlit night 
| aud: peered hitherand thither, but ihe coalddixover 
no oa Oe emer me thevfalee—ol’, so falee: 


wolsildshad. given» hima fair education; wud” placed 


livelinood, 
It was undoubtedly Leonie who had instigated: him 


“How frightful!—how frightfal!. bat come, our’ 


withia bis! reach. the nreans: of) gaining: ah” honest’ i 


Ipve for het had; he thought, departed, and ‘he felt no 
pity, no remorse as he dragged her ovér the, snow, 
dhe: being! tdo' frightened’ to utter a cry or to appeal 
to’ hint for nfétoy: 

‘At’ length’ he’ stopped; and ‘let her fall from his 
iton grdbp'on tlie sow, wiiere sie lay shivering and 


_mdanilig’ Before: brim. 


“Spare ‘me }'oli; in pity spare me! I love you, Gay, 


' quf'onl¥-you,””’ stio Griét, as her power-of’ utterance 
‘ dettirned to her. 


VYou'mudt die,” he'sait! “ LT willtnot'shdd your 


. i Wlood! but with thié handkerohtef tie-your -tieuds and 
Shall I go alone?” cried out, Mark, appeslitgly’; P feet, and the cold shall act, the part of exequtioner.” 


Oh, Giiy'l Gay? “dter Gay! do not kill me! I 
‘Have much to repent. You would’ not like to be 
uftiéd into etertivy with all ‘your sifs ‘upon your 


4 
“ Here’e'a hand’ to try’ it’ over, thotugtt my’ atts’! Heat,” 


' “My sins!” he replied, with # scornfal Iaugh. 

* They ‘are’ yours; or: you prompted them.” 

“fet me live; .#he went'on, plaintively: “I—T 

twill be a very different womun, Ob, Guy, do not 

ilk ‘wel’ 

Her plaintive voice touched a cliord ‘fn iis heart 

which he ‘thought broken for ever. 

Whatever ‘his feelings were now, he ‘lad once 

loved fier, and his’ ‘icy tieart melted’ into soft compss- 

sion. 

For some minutes he stood with: folded’ arms, re- 

garding ber steadfastly, _He*eoul@ never love her 

jagain., That was over ; tat was past and goue-; she 
| was' the wife of auother, and loves for-her had died 

out of ‘his heart, ‘bat he could pivy her; aud that feel- 

; ing of pity saved her life! 

‘While’ re was' yet tossed wbout- upon a sea of doubt 

the barking of a dog was heard, aud’mauy men with 

lanterns rushed upon the seune, 

He was' thrown forcibly upon tis back, an@ bound’ 
with corde, 

De. Marsden head, on losing sight of! the fugitive, 
seized the dog by the collar, and called up the ser- 
vadts at the Lodge; tliva, “armed with ‘staves and 
supplied with’ lwuterns, they ‘sallied forth, leaving 
the sagacious dog to track her master’ aud’ hiss 
victim. 

‘Thos they came up in a Body‘in timy to prevent’ 
the: commission Of a- crime! aud’ save’ thé lifeduf thes 
miserable Levuie, for it is probable'that Guy’s wish 
for revenge’ would ‘have triam piel over his momet- 
tary hesisation, or that he*would have left lier in tite 
snow to i 

The aultiplication of events rather pnzZd Dr. 
Marsden, who now Had ‘to’ revive’ Leoni’’ from 
an hysterival’ fit into’ whidli she liad fallef. Guy 
Hurdress was ‘pluced ‘ina’ corner, still board, as it 
was feared he might become dangerous, Scartély 
had the doctor recognized’ Leonie; Wii’ Wis it a 
weak aud trate condition, than the «strange 
guest: shivered convulsivety, and began to vomptain’ 


after Wiliam ‘bad: got: dry ‘clothing’ upon ‘hit’ aud” of acute paiv iu the region of the heart, which mativ 


ivprobable’ that he bad revéived so sévare'a shotk to 
the system ay 'tu‘beuuable to rally. 

Dr. Marsden -administered stimelants’ to promote 
the sluggisty action of she heart, whiclt was- all he 
could do, aud was almost immediately summoned to 
(Dv! /Peyntery whose malady had taken" a grave turn. 
"Dive date: Mrs; Fearon’ was by his bedsitle, and’ he was- 
speaking in a low tone to her when Mateden réturted. 
Fvom!tlievexpression of ler‘faee, his’ communication 
startled her terribly. Though the doctor stood ata! 
respectful dlistatice ; dot wishing, to’ obtrusivély over- 
hear family secrets, he ¢oald not help hearitg the 
jdyiug wan; for sachhe was; exclaim: 

“T always loved you, Eunnacliue, ‘and witen you’ 


‘with, your Assistahee to the otlier room, if'the:colouel’| Mrried: Beason I swore you shoald not'be happy 


with him: if; Loould make you misétadte,; You lost 
ebild,;. It: waseL who stole it. I feel’ my last 

ivbur approaching, and you'stalhear'all, The man’ 
jwhom your seownd son Denbigh prosecated | for 
robbers; andy had eomdemmned® to two years’ im- 
prisoument, jis» your eldest child, mad a felon by iis" 
vrosher.” 

“ Guy Hardress—I remember,’’ said*Mrs. Poynter’ 
‘bem etth'!her breath: 
; “ That’s not all. Your husband lives—~at ledst, he 
ididva fiw hours agb. Heowas liéré itt this Howse; by 
\your sidethat! old: man with 'the sil very locks) that ' 
istrange guest, who+—~’’ 
i}; “ On,*Heaven !” cried the miserable woman, “ my 
hetrtedid mot deceive niéi Bat why do yéou'sty he 
lived a few hours ago? and how came’ l® here’ ?* 
|Where has! be gowe?! oh! tellte’ more! Suspense 
| will eill me:sooner tlian’certainty !” 

T feared the return of your husband, Emmeline, 
for! ty! love for:you still exists, I cdul'rivt bear 


Wien heomet ther ife was a hard-working: clerk! in || that he should come back from the grave. as it were; 
ant ofticey for: the-person whe-had stolen bim -wiyer || to'thrust' himeelf bet ween us‘and sepiirate’us.”’ 


|} “'Wihatdid you do ?” 

“Tocalled on Denbigh, who had mide a vow. to’ 
obey me in anything once, and once only. This’was 
im return-for a service I’ had done him, Telling him 








on shoie with shouts of rejoiciugs. 





to crime, and:he blamed: ber for Ler falsity: All ‘his’ the time had come for the fulfilment of his vow; I’ 
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commanded him to lead the old man into a snowdrift 
and there leave him.” ’ 

“His father? Horrible!” ejaculated hig,listener. 

“*It was. I cannot defend myself. Denbigh did 
my bidding, and when he returned, and I taunted him 
with what he had done, he flew at me like a wild 
beast. I thought he would have strangled me when 
he heard that I had sent him to murder his father. 
He rushed out, perbaps to save or perish with him. 
I know not what has become of him. This attack, 
which is killing me, prevented me from knowing 
more. Forgive me, Emmeline! Al} have done is 
through love of you!” 

She shrank from him as she would from something 
leprous and unclean. , 

“No!” she exclaimed. “ Heaven may forgive you, 
but my heart is too stubborn to let me do so. Oh! 
how you have wronged me and mine |” 

Her head sank gently forward, and she veiled her 
face in herhands, while the hot, scalding tears 
trickled through her fingers. 

Dr. Marsden now approached and led her away, 
asking her to com herself. He bad heard the 
strange confession of the dying man, and could guess 
now why he had helped to resuscitate two half-frozen 
men, dragged from a snowdrift; and he surmised 
that the old man below was the husband of whom 
the patient had spoken, 

He explained to Mrs. Poynter, or Fearon, as she 
mere correctly was, since her second marriage was 
null and void, that he thought she would find her 
husband and her son downstairs, whither she went, 
with a throbbing heart like one in dream, having « 
difficulty in believing that all was real—a fancied 
husband dying! a husband long supposed to be dead 
returned to life! the attempted murder of that very 
father by her cherished son! the revelation of the 
existence of another son whom she had given up as 
lost years ago! It was, indeed, enough to make hor 
brain reel. 

When she entered the room the old man had 
just strengtht enough to rise and exclaim : 

“ Emmeline !’’ 

But the excitement was fatal to him, for as his 
wife rushed forward to embrace him, he fell forward, 
pressing his hand to his beart—anii she clasped a 
corpse to her bosom ! 

Uttering a heartrending cry, she sank beneath the 
ghastly burden, No one helped her, Denbigh 
Fearon was lying on the floor, his nead propped up 
with cushions. Leonie, raving hysterically, was 
extended on the sofa; and Guy Hardness was in the 
corner in which he had been thrown, frantically en- 
deavouring to unfas:en the cords which confined his 
limbs, 

In her agony Mrs. Fearon cried : 

‘Guy! Guy! Thatis the name they have given 
my boy! Why are you not here to help and com- 
fort me?”’ 

She scarcely kuew what she said; but the words 
had an electric effect upon Guy, who made another 
effort,and was successiul. ‘I'ne cords snapped as if 
they bad been so much twine, aud he bounded to his 
feet. 

In a moment Mrs. Fearon was freed from the 
weight which had borve her down, and supported in 
his strong arms, 

““Who are you?’ 
him. 

“You called me Gay! I know no other name than 
Guy Hardress,” he answered. 

** You are my son,” she said, hearing this. ‘*‘ There 
isa mark. You must know—a—-” 

‘*A cross between the shoulders. I have that,’ 
he said. “Can it be that I have found a mother ?’’ 

“It is true that you bave found a mother, and lost 
a father,” was her answer, as she point-d to the old 
man, so pale and motionless upon the floor. 

But she could bear no more, Her overwrought brain 
gave way, and she fell inseusible to the floor. 

At the same moment death had been busy in another 
part of the house, 

Dr. Poynter had a fresh paroxysm, from which he 
never rallied, 

Dr. Marsden was with him till the last. Hiseyes 
looked upwards, and his lips appeared to move, as if 
he were praying to Heaven for forgiveness, 

. . . . 


she asked, staring wildly at 


The terrible Christmas Eve which we have de. 
scribed was over. 

The snow had melted, and the soft, balmy air of 
spring was restoring life aad animation to the 
land. 

Highfield Lodge has four inmates now, as it had be- 
fore.~ 

They are Mrs. Fearon, Carl Fearon, formerly 
Guy Hardress, who hos been recognised as the eldest 
sou, aud who has behaved with unparalleled gene- 
rosity. 

He had found his brother Denbigh the husband of 
Leonie, 





She was his wife, and he, smothering his own 
feelings, forgave them the deep injury whith he had 
suffered, and, dividing his income into halves, gave 
an equal share to Denbigh, retaining the other moiety 
himself, 

One promise he exacted from Leonie. 

That was that she would love his brother with all 
her heart and soul, and forget him. He implored 
her to banish that duplicity which had caused so 
much unhappiness, and which he had nearly punished 
with death on Christmas Eve, when so opportunely 
interfered with by Dr, Marsden and the servants at 
the lodge, ‘ 

Mrs. Fearon found happiness at last in the society 
of her children, 

Denbigh and Leonie really loved each other. Carl, 
as his‘mother would call him, refrained from marry- 
ing, as it was clear that. though he had given up 
Leonie, her image still reigned in his heart, and his 
aversion to matrimony showed the magnitude of the 
passion he had once entertained for her. 

Thus ends the tragic story of the Snowdrift. 


THE END. 


SCIENCE. 


Brass wire should be softened before being used 
for rivets. ‘To soften, heat and allow to cool or dip 
ip water. 

Fox truing an ordinary oilstone for sharpening 
planes, take a sheet of glass paper No. 2 and place it 
on the bench. Rub the stone over it, In this way 
the stone can be trued in one-quarter the time re- 
quired by the ordinary process, 

Tue Russian artillery are now teatipg a new rifled 
cannon, constructed to deliver its shot with great 
initial velocity—viz., 1,560 feet in a second. The 
weight of .the ball is 14} pounda, and the cannon 
weighs but 30 poods (1,030 English pounds). The 
Russian Government intends serving out these guns 
to the whole artillery force, 

M. Stephan, director of the Marseilles Observatory, 
announces that M, Borelly, astronomer of that 
establishment, has just discovered the 157th tele- 
scopic planet between Mars and Jupiter. The 
following was its position :—D-o. 1. Mean time of 
Marseilles, 12h. 8m. 89sec. ; right ascension, 4h. 22m. 
4sec,; polar dist., 66 deg. 1m. 32sec. Daiiy motion, 
14. 4sec. in R.A. ; 6m. 24sec. in P.D. 13th magni- 
tude. 

A Discovery In Wurtemsere.—The Scent 
discovery of a valuable bed of ruck-salt in Wurtem- 
berg is a chauce result of deep boring which is now 
being carried on in the immediate vicinity of Stutt- 
gart for the purpose of sinking an artesian well to 
supply the town with water. The salt was dis- 
covered at a depth of 192 metres, and is about nine 
metres in thickness, A mining concession has been 
granted for the working of the stratum, and will form 
the nucleus of an important branch of industry in the 
locality. 

Utitization or Paster Runsise.—Gandin, 
Paris, patents a method of treating plaster rabbish 
with carbonate of soda, by which it is rendered {it 
for use over again. Old plaster, even after it has 
been rebarned, sets too quickly for use. By calein- 
ing the rubbish and mixing it with some saline soln- 
tions instead of pure water this is prevented. Alka- 
line solutions are best, and of these a solution of 
carbonate of soda in water is the cheapest. Plaster 
from old walls and ceilifgs when thus treated sets 
at the end of two or three hours, and has all the pro- 
perties of fresh plaster. 

Fish Flour,—A novel and remarkable article of 
food, prepared from the products of the ocan, has 
lately been brought prominently forward—this is 
fish flour, It is not yet manufactured in any great 
quantity, as the article is still new in the market 
and consequently there is no great demand for it. 
The flour is prepared in Norway from dried cod-fish 
of the first quality; it is thoroughly dessicated and 
then ground ina mill, There are two qualities, the 
coarse and the fine-ground. It is especially the 
former which has found favour with the public—from 
it au excellent dish of fish-balls can in a short time 
be prepared, whilst the finest ground is used for fish 
pnddings, a dish highly appreciated in Norway and 
Sweden. 

Recovery oF SILVER From Iron OrvcrniEs.— 
Two Vieuva chemists, named ['avorsky aad Priwoz- 
nik, describe the new methods for obtaining the silver 
absorbed by cast iron crucibles used in some miuts 
and other establishments for fusing silver and its 
alloys. A cast iron erucibls can be nsed 10 to 15 
times for fusing silver; then the cracks are 80 con- 
siderable that it mast be thrown asile, These cra- 
cibles were formerly broken up, and the bottems aud 
other portions which contain much silver thrown 
into the very impure mother liquor from the crys- 





talization of sulphate of copper. This liquor is not 

easily utilized in any other manner, but on putting . 
inthe iron the copper is precipitated while, the iron 

goes into solution, 

Megat Preservation.—M. E. Ador has submitted 
to the members of the “Académie des Sciences’’ 
some samples of fresh meat from Buenos Ayres, pre- 
served by M..Herzen’s method, which consists of 
soaking the quarter carcase for from twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours in a solution containing two parts 
bi-borate of soda, two boric acid, three saltpetre, and 
one muriate of soda, to 100 parts water. After soak- 
ing in this pickle a sufficient time, the meat.is packed 
in barrels with a small quantity of the solution ; and 
all that has to be done to prepare it for use is to soak 
it in fresh water for twenty-four honrs. Another 
method is adopted by M. Regnoso, who makes use of 
the compressed gases, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, 
etc. ; and he appears to have been perfectly success - 
ful, as he says that he has seen the blood ran from 
joints of beef carved, after having been subjected to 
his process for forty days. 

A New Paper Boarp.—A new method of mana- 
facturing paper board, to make that article more 
generally useful and durable, is described as fol- 
lows :—When a sheet of paper is immersed in an 
ammoniacal solution of copper, and then dried, it is 
said to be quite impregnable, to water, and does not 
lose this quality even though the water be boiling. 
Two sheets paper thus prepared, and passed 
through a cylinder, adhere to each other so com- 
pletely as to be quite inseparable. If a large number 
of sheets so prepared be cylindered together, boards 
of great thickness are obtainable, the resistance and 
cohesion of which may be increased by interposing 
fibrons matters or cloths, ‘The substance so prepared 
is quite as hard as the closest grained wood of the 
same thickness. The ammouiacal solution of copper 
is prepared by treating plates of copper with ammonia 
of the density of 0°830 in contact with the atmo- 
sphere. - . 

ReMARKABLE Frat tn Saw Maxrno.—At the 
works of Messrs Emerson, Ford and Co., on Novems 
ber 11, @ solid toothed circular saw, with 40 teeth, 
of No. 5 guage at the centre, and No. 6 at the rim, 
was finished complete, ready for market, in the short 
period of 7 hours and 45 minutes, The saw was oa 
the anvil (being flattened, smithed, hammered and 
blocked) 4 hoars and 55 minutes, ‘The hammer 
strokes were counted, and aggregated 12,764. ‘I'he 
balance of the time, 2 hours and 50 minutes, was 
ocenpied in drilling, toothing, grinding, hardening, 
tempering and cooling after it was tempered. The 
teeth were ground iuto shape after they were cut, 
and the saw was ground after smithing, then »gain 
after being hammered and before. it was polished and 
stamped. ‘l'otal amount of labour expended, includ- 
ing that of helpers, was 12 hours and 40 minutes. 
The saw was of high temper, and required rather 
more than an average amount of smithing, as 8,523 
blows were expeuded in this laborious operation 
alone, 

Urittzine Copwens.—Cobwebs have been applied 
to various uses. ‘l'une delicate cross hairs iu the 
telescopes of sarveying instruments are fine webs 
taken from spiders of species that are specially 
selected for their production of an excellent quality 
of this material. The spider, when caught, is mae 
to spia his thread by tossing him from hand to hand, 
in case he is indisposed to furnish the article. The 
end is attached to a piece of wire, which is doubled 
into two parallel lengths, the distance apart exceed- 
ing a little the diameter of the instrument. As the 
spider hangs and descends from this the web is 
wound upon it by turning the wire round, The coils 
are then gummed to the wire and kept for use as re- 
quired. About a century ago, Boa of Languedoc 
succeeded in making a pair of gloves anda pair of 
stockings from the thread of a spider. They were 
very strong and of a beautiful gray colour. Other 
attempts of the same kind have been made, but 
Réaumur has stated that the web of the spider was 
not equal to that of the silkworm either in strength 
or lustre. The cocoons of the latter weigh from 
three to four grains, so that 2,304 worms produce a 
pound of silk; but the bags of the spider, when 
cleaned, do not weigh above the third part of a 
grain. 


Never put off until to-morrow what you can do 
to-day. Never troutvle another for what you can 
do yourself, Never spend your money before you 
have it. Never buy what you don’t want because it 
is cheap. Pride costs more than hunger, thirst, and 
cold. | We seldom repent of aving eaten too little 
Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. How 
much pain the evils have cost us that have never 
happened! Take things‘al ways by the smooth handle, 
When angry count ten before you speak ; if very 
angry count a hundred, 
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THE DRAMA. 


—— 


As Christmas approaches the signs of the times 
are pretty visible at the various theatres and places 
of amusement in the great metropolis; so much so 
that had weno calendars or people with good calcu- 
lating memories, we should know by the theatrical 
advertisements on the hoardings that the good old 
man, King Christmas, was drawing near to us with 
feet and beard white with snow, and with his tree of 
fir and holly in his benevolent arms. 

This year one is surprised, when conning the 
advertisements, at the scarcity of pantomimes. 

At one time, and that not very long ago either, 
most of the theatres used to present their gorgeous 
annual spectacle and harlequinade.. There were 
pautomimes at Drury Lane, Covent Garden, the 
Princess's, Adelphi, even at the Olympic, which now 
tasteful place never boasted a stage large enough 
ivr spectacles. 

This year there are pantomimes at Old Drury, 
Covent Garden, the Surrey, and of course the 
Britannia and the Standard, to say nothing of the 
Pavilion, which is celebrated for both its opening 
and comic parts. Theré is a legend extant that “ Hot 
Codlins,” the clown’s song par excellence, was first 
sung at the Pavilion. 

The Covent Garden pantomime is Cinderella, 
which the management promised should be produced 
on a scale of t maguificence. 

The legend of “* Whittington and his Cat” provides 
the peg whereon the.comic dramatist -hangs the 
structure of his annual at Old Drury, and the Vokes 
family—surely a galaxy of amusement in themselves 
alone—appear to support it. 

The Britannia, which has been re-decorated, 
opened 0a Boxing night with a pan‘omime entitled 
“ El Flambo,” 

The Pavilion presents its patrons with a poetic 
and comic combination of a rustic and pastoral style, 
bearing. the name of “ Little Bo-Peep,” a personage 
with whom some of thelittle folk have already a 
pleasant acquaintance. Christmas is the time for 
children—ay, even of a larger growth—and there 
will be much laughter from the lips, and let us hope 
from the hearts, of young and old this year as the 
clown, that wonderful being! springs on the stage 
with his “ Here we are again.” 

If there is a decrease in the number of panto- 
mimes, the cause may perhaps be traced to the ex- 
traordinarily flourishing condition of the pantomime’s 
foster sister, burlesque. There are some persons sv 
constituted that they cannot enjoy a pantomime, 
while they find relish in the good-naturedly sarcastic 
and piquant burlesque or skit. ‘l'o these we would 
say, pay a visit to the Strand, where a new buffun- 
uerie musicale—which we suppose is the grand name 
for a burlesque with plenty of music in it—was pro- 
duced on Boxing night. The author is Mr. H. B. 
Farnie, who is sure to turn out good and lightsome 
work from his experienced pen. 

At the Opéra Comique there reigns the old 
favourite, Burnand’s “ Black Eyed Susan.” We see 
that the celebrated Captain Crosstrees has sung h.s 
famous song over a thousand times. If itis slighily 
monotonous to him the audience never seem to tire 
of it, and the cries of encore always greet the chorus. 
“* Black Eyed Susan” was oue of the first burlesques 
that made, some years ago, such gigantic successes, 
and it is well worth seeing. 

From the Opéra Comique it is but a step to the 
G.obe, to which theatre Miss Lydia Thompson and her 
troupe have returned, after a very successfal tour in 
America. “Blue Beard” still holds the boards, and 
in its new Christmas shape will do so, we predict, 
until the close of the pantomime season. “ Blue 
Beard” is a striking instance of the success which is 
sure to attend pure fun free from vulgarity and the 
odour of vice, and a pioof that good acting and 
artistic taste are not thrown away and lost, even on 
such light, airy efforts as a burlesque. 

Mr. Lionel Brough in the title-role is irresistibly 
comic, and his asides, sometimes addressed to the 
leader of the band or a member of the orchestra, 
were as laughter provoking as his part itself, of 
which we suspect these passages are an emondation. 
His by-play with the scenery when it is travelling 
along in the form of a panorama, and he declares 
that he wants to: bathe in the mimic waterfall, and 
cries for the moon, though apparently, at second- 
hand, mild attempts at wit, are in reality so quietly 
done that the house is convulsed with laughter. 

As Selim, Miss Lydia Thompson looks charming, 
and acts with taste and refinement—two requisites 
to the proper presentment (f burlesque as much as 





to that of the higher drama; and sings the song of 
the evening “You're a fraud” admirably. The 
topical allusions are received with rounds of applause 
aud their significance is instantly detected by the 
audience. 

Mr. Willie Edouin still delights with his Corporal 
Zoug Zoug, and his Hea hen Chinee; in the latter 
character he is really irresistible, and the card scene, 
in which Blue Beard and he play at the Yankee 
game of poker, and in which each tries to cheat tho 
other—the Heathen Chinee of course succeeding—is 
admirably played. Mr. Edouin would make, his 
fortune as a street acrobat, and his face seems, as 
well as his body, to be composed of india-rubber. 
Miss Rachel Sanger makes a pretty Fatima, and Miss 
Blanche Coleridge an excellent Sister Anne. The 
“ spiritual wives ” of Blue Beard are beautiful enough 
to fill one with envy of His Serenity, and the body 
guard is certainly, if. not the most warlike, the 
handsomest ever possessed by any monarch, oriental 
or northern. It is not possible to have all things 
periect—for if it were anda thing could be made 
perfect, we suppose it would dissolve—therefore ‘we 
scarcel 1 ke to express one fleeting rezret that the 
vocal powers of the company are not stronger. 
There ig some excellent music and the choruses are 
well managed. 

In its new seasonable shape “ Blue Beard ” will 
prove as acceptable as in its old dress, and we wish it 
a loug and prosperous run. At its termination the 
energetic lessee will produce.a new extravaganza by 
the same author, Mr. H. B. Farnie. 

One of the brightest aud most taking pieces that 
linve been played during the year is Mr. Charles 
Wyudham's * Brighton,” and by his clever acting 
he has made it a great and profitable success. 

It has, been received with much favour all over 
the provinct’s, and lately Mr. Wyndham has been 
ranning it at Brighton itself. Several days ‘he has 
played in the morning at the Crystal Palace, and in 
the evening at Brighton; Mr. Wyndham rushing 
backwards and forwards between London, or rather 
Sydenham and Brighton like a queen’s messenger, 
or a pendulum. On one occasion the* performance 
(“ The Rivals”) was rather late in its finish at the 
Crystal Palace, and Mr. Wyndham nearly lost his 
train, catching it only by rushing from the theatre 
to the station in the costume of Sir Lucius O' Trigger. 
The full and amusing account we take from one of 
the Brighton papers, which vouches for its truth. 

“KNEE BREECHES ON A MoDERN Rartway. 

“Ou ‘Thursday last Mr. Charlies Wyndham left 
Brighton for the Crystal Palace, to play Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger in ‘ The Rivals.’ The performance com- 
menced at three o’clock, and the play, being a long 
one, it was not concluded till a quarter to six. Mr. 
Wyndham was now in a dilemma, knowing that he 
had to catch the five minutes to six express from the 
Low Level Station (which is ten minutes’ walk from 
the Palace) to Brighton, in order to appear, at eight 
o'clock, as Bob Sackett, at the Theatre Royal. He 
dared not disappoint the Brighton audience ; and, 
having no time to change himself from Sir Lucius 
O'Trigger to Mr. Charles Wyudham, he at once 
crammed his private attire into a bag, rushed through 
the crowd to the train, and just managed to seat 
himself in a first-class carriage before the guard 
blew his whistle ‘ right forward.’ 

“ Great was the surprise of the other five occupants 
of the compartment on seeing a gentleman of the 
last century enter the carriage with crimson velvvt 
coat and vest, white breeches, silk stockings, gor- 
geous knee buckles, aud powdered hair (Mr. Wynd- 
ham, it seems, generally preferring this to a court 
wig), the whole surmounted by a fashionable over- 
coat of the present day. A general buzz through 
the whole compartment ensued. (Was it a mounte- 
bank or a madman? Whichever it was he was 
harmless, for the mysterious stranger enveloped him- 
self iu his rug and sank to sleep. At Brighton he 
jumped out of the train into a carriage, and dashed 
out of the station before the passengers had time to 
ask the guard what the vision signified. 

“The mystified ones, who have doubtless been 
conversing over the matter ever since, are now 
afforded an explanation—it was simply the celebrated 
artist rushing to tell his audience here of ‘ The only 
girl he ever loved.’” 

The performance which was given at Drury Lane 
for the “benefit of Mr. George Belmore, the late 
comedian, who died in America a few weeks ago, 
produced over £400 for the afflicted widow and 
orphans. Mr, George Belmore was best known by 
his performatice of Nat Gosling in the “Flying 
Scud”; but to our minds his peculiar humour shone 
brightest in that’ capital farce “ Up for the Cattle 





Show.” The programme at Drury Lane was an 
extremely full and excellent one—indeec there were 
representatives from nearly every theatre in London. 
The following verses, written by Mr. H. 8. Leigh, 
were delivered in a most appropriate manuer by Mr. 
James Fernandez. Our readers will we are sure 
thank us tor quoting them entire. 


The arts may claim a unity that binds 

In firm fraternity art-loving minds. 

Here, on the stage, despite the sour tradition, 
Envy is not the offspring of ambition ; 
Malice and hatred, save by fits and starts, 
Play none but supernumerary parts. 


Yet in our mimic world are some that live 

In fonder fellowship than heart can give. 

A brotherhood some friend to friend accords, 
Born of the heart, though nurtured on the boards, 
A tie that—thvugh the fates may frown for ever— 
No time can weaken and no change can sever. 


Not'soon will grief be hushed and sorrow cease 

For one companion lost, who now at peace, 

After Life's fitful fever, calmly sleeps 

In.that last home across the Atlantic deeps. 

Amid the darkness of our vain regret 

One ray of gladness lingers with us yet. 

Though far from kindred, home and British ground, 
Friends true as Truth his gentle spirit found. 

Warm hearts were near, on that far distant shore, 
To tend him till the last sad scene was o’er, 


Alas ! all ends not with an ended life— 
These children fatherless, that widowed wife, 
To each and all cry with a bitter cry. 

Shall we not hearken? Shall we not reply ? 


Friends to our drama—friends to all that strive 

To keep our drama’'s threatened flame alive— 
Friends rich in sympathy and prompt in aid, 

To you our confident appeal we made, 

As friends in need and friends indeed we rank you ; 
And—beggars even in our thanks—we thank you. 











HE LOVES ME: HE LOVES 
ME NOT. 


By THE AUTHOR oF 
“ Maurice Durant,” “ Fickle Fortune,” “The Gipsy 
Peer,” etc., ete. 
————_——_—__ 
CHAPTER XXXIII, 


“ As you make your bed so you must lie on it. Pil 
have no idiot for my heir! Oome with me, and [il 
iook over the past; go with that greengrocer’s chit, 
and I have done with you.” 

After this enunciation the old baronet drew him- 
self up, buttoned his coat with au emphatic air of 
determination, and sternly regarded his nephew. 

Terence looked sadly at him with earnest entreaty 
for a minute, then, seeiug tliat the stern features did 
not relax, raised his hat aud turued away. 

The baronet swung round and stamped off to the 
carriage iu an ungovernable rage. 

Terence saw hiw get in and heard his shout to the 
coachiman, and the pair of high-spirited horses, who 
had been fretting and champing at the bit, dashed 
forward, 

Then he walked with a quick step to the tree, and 
held out his haud, with a smile, to Elfy. 

“Tired of waiting, Elfy? 1 am sorry I was so 
long ; but never mind, we are not likely to have our 
walk interrupted agaiu!’’ 

Eliy looked up iuto his face, which through all its 
assumed cheerfulness looked slightly sad, aud, with a 
hali-frightened timidity, said : 

“ Who was that gentleman, Terry ?” 

“ That was my uncle,” replied Terence. 

** How glad he seemed to see you —at first,’ mur- 
mured Eliy, “and how angry le looked when he weut 
away.” 

“Yes, he was angry,” said Terry, with a smile. 
“ Most unreasonable meu are when they don’t gei 
their own way.” 

Elfy looked wistfully up at him, then, after a 
moment’s silence, she said, pressing his arm : 

“Terry, don’t be augry—no, you never are that! 
you are always patient aud kind and good—tell me 
what he wanted. No, don’t tell me, for I have no 
right to ask—but, Terry, I had such an absurd 
faucy! Do you know I could not help thinking be 
was talking of me.” 

Vain little puss!’’ said Terry. “ Do you imagine 
all the world is always thinking of you, as some 
one else is? There, don’t let us talk any more, He 
wauted me to do somethiug that 1 would not do for 
twenty uncles, though I loved them each twenty 
times better than I love him —and 1 can’t help lovin— 
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aim, for he. bas been very kind to me, Elfy—as.kind 
as a father!’’ 

Elfy looked at him in silence for a moment, then 
she gently slid her hand from his.arm. 

“Terry,” she said, “ women are like cats and dogs, 
they have instinct ; you said so, you know, the other 
night! My instinct tells me that your uncle wanted 
you to—to—go with him and say good-bye to us! 
He was quite right, quite right, and father.end I.are 
selfish in—in keeping you! You ought.to ga:hack to 
your friends, Terry ; it.is.not proper that,.you.shonld 
leave them and— and make friends. with poor, humble 
folk like father and me,” 

And her eyes filled.with tears.as.she: turned them 
up to him with a plaintive earnestness, 

Terence’s heart beat fast, 

“Never say that again, Elfy,” he said, almost 
sternly. “ You don’t know how your words burt me. 
Ob, my darling, you are an ange! indeed! TI believe 
you would drive me away from all that made life 
happy fer me if you thought you were doing me 
service! How little you kuew, how little you, guess, 
that the new iviends.are dearer, twentyfold dearer, to: 
ne than the old !” 

And he took-her hand and -pressed it to /hie lips, 
leading her as he/did so.under the shadew.of.some.of 
the mighty old oaks-whieh. hid-them from the.view 
of the few passers-by in-the distance, and seemed to 
bow down in pleasant approbation aud: benedietion 
ou the pair. 

* Ely,” -he- continued, ““I meant: to be wise and 
prudent and unselfish, but, see, you haye thrown over 
all my goad resolutions and made the old. seifigh boy, 
of me again! I meant to wait uutil to-morrow.when 
I could come to, you a rich man-ywith fwo, hupdred 
pounds a year—and ask you to be my little bride! 
Elfy, 1 love you—my darling; I-have loved you.since: 
the moment whe L-saaw-you-on that dreadfal night. 
I thought wheu'l opened my-eyes-and.saw your good, 
pure face looking-down at me that Heaven’ had sent 
down one of its augels to snatch me from destruction, 
And | think it has, “Elfy, I think*it bas. Oh, my 
darling, my: truest, best friend, my love! give me the 
right to hold you as my own, my very own little 

»gel !? 

He prused, breathless; fushed, handsome anil eager 
as an Apollo, 

Elfy drew a little away from him, but she cou!d 
not release her hand, whieh. be held asitightly as if he 
never neant to part with it. 

Her bosom leaved, she felt the hot, happytears 
filling her eyes and shutting out his frank, handsome 
pleading ones, that, nevertheless, seemed to penetrate 
to her very soul aud to read there the werds “I love 
you, I love you!” 

“ Elfy,” he breathed, ‘don’t turn away! Say one 
wor, oue little word. ‘I love. you with.all my heart, 
Elfy, you saved my life—it is yours, don’t cast it 
away! Say that you love me a Jittle!” 

He bent quite close to her flushing, downeast face, 
and he saw her lips move, 

“T love you!” 

What poem was there that was ever written in 
any language equal to those few sweet words? 

Terence drew her to him, and the oaks bent lower 
and laughed amongst their leaves. ard rubbed their 
old boughs like human han¢s with intense enjoy- 
ment. 

Never tell us that oaks have no ears, we'd as soon 
believe that they had no hearts! 

That evening when the young birds returned to 
the nest they found Mr, Popplechick seated beside 
the open door in the sunset with a placid smile on 
his face and “ Alonzo; the Brave ” across his knee. 

Elfy stooped and kissed the old man as she passed 
him, then ram lightly up the stairs. 

Old Pop looked aiter her with a smile of love and 
pride, and shook his head. 

“Pretty birdie!” he said, nodding at Terence, who 
e:ood looking after her with an ¢xpression on his 

ce which would have told gil the secret to any one 
liss wrapped up iv the drama than old Pop. ““*The 
j rettiest bird that’s on this earth, eh, Terry? Do 
you ever come across“ne in the park that’s. got a 
prettier face or a more beautiful vice? No, ‘i*l 
Warrant you, lat!” 

* Nol” respouded “Terence, and he laid his hand 
ou the old man’s shoulder with a tenderness that was 
2.1081 & Caress, 

And every time that Elfy passed the old man, 
whether as he sat at the table or stood arranging his 
tocks on their shelves, she would bend over him, or 
draw his head down to her with her two Lauds and 
kiss him. 

The next evening when the watercress was glisten- 
ing iv readiness, and Napoleon Bonaparte cust, ex- 
pectint glauces towards the door, litsle EMy seemed 
as if she could not keep still. 

She put a cup and saucer down and took it up 
again, dropped the dry toast in the fender, and be. 
waved alt: getber in sich au abseut-minded, confuseg 


kind of way that even old Pop eyed, her with loving 


surprise, and was. foreed.to exclaim, v4 ha chuckle : 

‘* What’s the matter, birdie? your wits.goue .wool- 
gathering ? or are.you in love! eh,.eh 2?” 

Elfy flushed and hid her face behind the,te,pot, 
and before it, had. time to regain, its: faint, dainty 
colour again the deor was thrown open, Napoleon 
Bonaparte jumped up and barked joyfully, aud 
Terence, the light-hearted, entered. 

His face was radiant and his eyes as they met the 
bright ones of Elfy, which instantly were lewered to 
the teapot again, seemed to sparkle with the fire of 
joy and happiness. 

** Well, dear old Pop!’*he exclaimed, going over 
to the old man with a.quiek step andtaking him: by 
|\both shoulders. ‘What, ‘Alonzo. the Brave ’.still ! 
— got something fresher than that for you. Look 

ere |’ 

And he ran out of the room, returning the next 
\minute with a.score of volumes beautifully bound, 
witeh he set down before the.old man with a joyful 

eugh. 

* Look at that! Tiwenty volumes of, the ‘ British 
Dramatists,’ with plates !’” 

‘Eh? eh ?”? murmured old Pop, blinking: at the 
bright volumes. “Not for je, Rosy, not for me, 
you didn’t say ?”’ 

“ But I did though!’ answered Terry. “If you'll 
make me happy .by taking them! Don’t they look 
five? You must like them for my sake, Pop !” 

“That I wiit!”’ said’ old Pop, then he glanced up 
wather ruefally. ‘But, I sey, my dear boy, these— 
these must ‘have cost a lot of money, a lot—of— 
money !”” 

«And he-ghook his -head solemnly. 

‘“ What if they did—which they didn’t—I can 
afford iv! Im rich, Pop! Rich with two hundred a 
year.’ 

Andes he spoke he drew mear to Hlfy. 

“ You've..got the situation!” exvlaimed the old 
man, nodding gleefully. “Tm glad to shear it, 
Verry, glad to hear it, and so is Elfy, aren’t you 
birdie ?” 

Elfy, did not speak. 

* And it’s very kind of you to, think of ,us directly, 
Terry,” continued the old man, ‘‘ very kind; it’s like 
you though, you always were.a gentleman at heart 
as well.as outside, Heavens, to thiuk of twenty 
voiumes !”” 

“ And,” said Terry, drawing still nearer to Elfy, 
whose eyes seemed to fiud something quite absorbing 
in-the tea-tray, “I’ve brought a littie trifle for El fy, 
if she'll acceptit. It’s very small, but 1 hope she’ll 
think-it prenty.” 

Aud he drew from his pocket a small: morocco 
case, 

Old Pop rose with pleased curiosity. 

“Come, come, that jis kind, Terry! Very, very 
kind !".be murmured. ‘* What is, it, my boy ?” 

Tereuce opened the case .and drew iorth a little 
ruby-and-pearl ring. 

“A ring!’ said the old man, inuocently. ‘ Look 
at. that, Eify—my word, what a beauty! A ring to 
—er—er,”’ he hesitated, and looked up with. a be- 
wildered,; puzzled look, for there was something in 
Master “l'erry’s face which looked mischievous in its 
gleeful happiness, “A ring—ahem!” 

‘** Yes,” responded ‘Terry, “a ring! The first Pve 
ever given her, dear old Pop, but not the last—not 


the last, if it please Heaven aud you! Pop, you dear: 


old man, don’t you see that I’m going to a»k you to 
give me the prettiest little bud on earth tobe my 
dear little wife ?’’ 

And he. dropped..on,.his Nuec.and clasped Elfy’s 
hand, looking imploringly and. anxiously at the old 
man, who stood and siared as. surprised as if the 
whole of the stock; hadi formed itself into badies aud 
walked from the shop into, the room. 

* Bless my soul! You don’t mean it?” 

“You say, yes?” said Terry, as the old man sank 
iuto the chair wiih moist eyes and trembling lips. 

He looked from ‘erry to. blushing, downeast Eliy 
and back again, then nodded, 

Terry waited for no more, but opening the little 
hand slipped the ring of betrothal upon the proper 
finger and kissed them all. 

Then Hify slipped past him, and fell with a sob of 
joy on the old man’s. neck, and Terry, quite as over- 
brimming, tashed- at him, aud, grasping-his: hand, 
shook it-until the tea-tray, which had been jolted on 
to the edge of the table by the miscellaneous -rusa 
feiluover. with. a.crash,. upsetting upon Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who howled and barked. with a confused 
mixinre of sympathetic joy and alanm, 

* . . * * 


Who, cowld,record, the infinite number and, variety 
of plaps and schemes for the happy future which 
the three tender hearts mapped out that might? 

‘They arranged between them that Elfy should 


really, aud in ,very truth, become Terenge’s 





own,in the autymno, and Terry, all delightfully 





anticipatory, indulged iv a -faney sketch of the 
cottage to which he intended conveying his bride; 
there being a long sigh on the part of old Pop at the 
mere idea of separating from his little darling ; but 
in his old, artless \.eart there nestled a:hope thas 
pethaps afser all there might not be a separation, for 
he |uad saved.a nice little hoard during the long 
years of his uneventful life, and perhaps — well, well, 
he meant to be aa artful as the young peopleyaud to 
keep his secret to himself and surprise them as they 
had surprised him. 

And now came that délightful time when every- 
thing in the wide world seemed beautiful to the 
young, ardent souls who looked through the roge- 
coloured spectacles which Oupid had slipped’ before 
their-eyes. : 

With what a happily beating heart ‘Bify awaited 
the hour of her handsome: lover's. arrival—what.a 
aa pear through her. at the, touch of his: hand or 
ips! 

Ah, life. was worth: living. for, and Eliy.swould not 
have exchanged hers for the Queen of Sheba’s. 

Iu, the Jong, evenings they walked, iu the parks, 
and sometimes when, Saturdty came, round, or 
Terence could snatch,a holiday, ie would hire a little 
pony and basket-chaise and drive his daring into 
the country through green lanes aud sweet-smelling 
rustic highways. 

Sometimes old Pop would accompany them. but 
oftener he would. refuse to. make a trio of Wit 
was alreddy a charting duet and would declare thas 
the “British Dramatiats’’ in twenty volumes’ coald 
take him into the country quite'as well as l'erence’s 
pony. 

So they-would-go alone, and perhaps were noue the 
less happy. 

It was their chivf-delight-to make what Bify called 
voyages of discovery; they would, get clear of the 
great.city-and ture tothe right or the) leit, follow- 
as this or. that. read asfuacy or whimomight prompt 
them, . 2 

One day they..were wandering —or rather the)pony 
was, whither he chose to take them, quite un- 
conscious aud indiffereytto.the clouds pwiich for 
some time had threatened a shower. 

When. the shower did,gt last come, quite to their 
mutual surprise, Terence found that they were in an 
unknown part of the country with no sigu of a ro.d- 
side inn or cottage near. 

With the improvidence of lovers they had brought 
no umbrellas, aud “Perence was in a dreadful state 
lest a drop of rain should fall upon his darling. 

In some perplexity he whipped the pony into 
something like speed, and -was.suddenly delighted by 
the sight of.a thin streak of rising: smoke. 

“Ah, here is a: house of somesort. ‘The laud is 
inhabited. My darling! I.know you are getting wet, 
I do hope you won't take cold; chilis are .sueh 
dangerous things, you, know !’’ 

Eify laughed. 

“Que would think I was,a wax doll, you take. such 
care of me, Terry,” she said. “Do you call thisa 
cottage, sir ?” 

For a bend of the road had revealed ,a, majestic 
castle, from one solitary chimney of .which rose the 
smoke which: had attracted Terence’s attention. 

** A castle!” he exclaimed, ‘and closed evidently. 
Some one is living in it, however, and I daresay will 
have the hospitality to give us shelter, We'll try 
the temper of the natives anyway.” 

And, jumping down, he ran to a small door in the 
high wall.and rang a bell. 

Aiter waiting impatiently for-a’few minutes he 
rang again,and bad the. satisfaction of eariug ap- 
proaching footsteps. 

Preseutly the door. was opeued slowly and. an fn- 
dividual of the chawbacon. species. appeared aud re- 
garded the impaticut jace of ‘Lerence with stolid 
surprise, 

‘Cun you give this lady shelter for a few minutes 
until the shower has passed, my good fellow 2” aaked 
Terence. 

‘The man scratched his bead and mumbled. 

“[ dunno as I can,” he said, with due,modesty. 
“ But I daresay the steward 'ud let ‘ee stand in the 
hall for awhile,” 

“Then run aod ask him, and I’ll give you a 
shilling,” said Terry, appealing at once to the weak 
point of every man. 

‘Lhe under-gardener—for that was-the man’s posi- 
tioun—brighteued up considerably at the sight of the 
coin, and marched off, takiug the precaution to shut 
the door in ‘T'erence’s face, in case'he might take a 
faucy to euter without perjission. 

After.a delay of five miuustes) the man: retarned 
with the required pexmigsion. 

T.e lady aud gentleman might take shelter if they 
were so inclined, 

‘Terence ran to the trap and, assisting Hify to alight, 
iurried ber through the garden and through a door 
which admitted to the west wing of the building. 
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Elfy looked round her with a woman’s curiosity, 
and peered into the dim obscurity of what was 
evidently the grand hall with an inward desire to 
advance farther into the citadel into whieh they had 
go successfully gained entry, 

Terence looked round too and said, carelessly, that 
it was a pity so grand # placeshould be shut up. 

“ The family are out of town, I suppose?” he said 
to the man who had acted as porter. 

But not having received another shilling as « fee 
for information, the yokel merély nodded, and Terry 
remained unsatisfied. 

“ Another ten minutes and it will be over,” he 
eaid, looking up at the sky. 


her face too well! The dark eyebrows—you see, 
Terry, how they almost meet.” 

** Exactly,” responded Terence. “ The very thing 
I noticed myself, I never saw any like them on any 
other woman's face. And of whom do you say that 
ig the portrait ?”’ 

“TI cannot tell you her name; of a lady who came 
to father, and who gave me the first kiss I ever re- 
ceived from woman's lips. I loved her, Terry, from 
that moment and "—the gentle-hearted girl’s eyes 
filled with tears—“I love her still. I would give 
anything to know where she is, and if she is well and 
happy! And now, Terry, tell me whem you take it 
to . 


“ It is exactly like « lady I have mot,” answered 


gm the picture, “who was called Valeria Temple, 
But it is impossible that it can be meant for her. 
‘These are portraits ef the owners of the castle or 
their.children, Let aeask the old man to whom the 
plage sbelongs end ‘the name of the original of the | 
Of course, we shall find that we are both 
Tesam blance.” ; 
everto the did man, and, touch- 
on the waid ; 
“Po whom does this place ” 


“tur” 
dreamy y. E 
Pexence mt the question, 
“Phis is ere Castle,” spid ¢he @d man. talsing 
-” a sneliney 69 “4 spoke, “end itigllonss to that. 
ly ” gp he with tke 
the parent, “heady WonecMionannr” 
———, 


CHAPTER XERLV, 


the gid man, awakiog from ‘thie 








As he spoke @ footstep sounded behind ‘him, and, 
approach- 
them. 
‘erence raised Mig hat, and 
The old man regarded him with Jack-lustre exes 
and nodded once er¢wice, as if he scarcely gampre- 
Terence geutly repeated his explenation, and 
added: 
“ You havea fine place here.” 
dry vdice, “‘A fine place, young bey 
the old mam bie 
bead wee Some *aon's he ao0 quiet, J ean. 
if Not s foosstep bet I eam beer 
it all coorthoasaad aes e 
“Jf you are stomand and 
place you heve noslight 
“No ne i is » fine mo grander in the 
Elfy logined dowa juto the dimyaes of 
the hall, end then, 
“Oh, Terry! do ask him to let-nedake @ peep at 
jhe pictures in the hall. I am sure he will nos mind, 
Terence, who would have asked the man in the 
moon for his eye-glassif Elfy had desired him, turned 
“Oan you let us have a peep at the hall and 
cture-gallery ?”’ he asked. “ We should very much 
think it would give you too mueh trouble,” 
The old man paused and looked at them both from 
iv bis pocket fora busch of keys. 
“Qome this way,” heseid, You don't look as if 
And he headed them towards the hall, Elfy keep- 
dng close to Tereuee, as if she almost feared that the 
along as if ‘he had forgotten them. 
The graud hall was in darkness, bat the old 
@ window, «nd then, weaving his ‘keys towards the 
pictures as if he would have said’ ‘here they are, 
polished benches, d to jose all cvnseious- 
ness of their presence, : 
with her hand resting on Terence’s arm, she tripped 
‘beside him to the first picture, 
go! eration to weperation! I wonder to whom vhe 
spiace belongs, I’ll.ask 'bim,” he said 
balf-asleep.”” 
Terence Jaughed, and then moved slowly down the 


looking round, he saw that an old man was 
that they 
had taken shelter, apd expressed 
bended. 
“Yes, yes, yes,” mambled the Pome cat mae 
should think,” aaid 
“No, ag,” 
Terence nodded, : ; 
country,” aed 
to jher curiosity, whise 
pered to Terence 
ae looks a good-natured old-man !” 
to the old man. 
ke to see thein if you ‘has @ no objection aad do not 
ander his fallen brows, then he nodded slyly, and felt 
you meant mischief. Come this way.” 
place was full of ghosts, and the old man marching 
stewari, after some difficulty, sueceeded in opening 
jook at ’em, and be quick,” dropped on to one of ine 
nd 
“What a strange old man!” whispered Elfy, as, 
‘* All portraits, you see)” ssid Perenee, “from 
“No, no,” Bify, “dou't disturb him; he seems 
ball, lovking at the portraits as they passed 


them, 
Suddenly Terehce stopped short and regarded one 
of the pictures with a puzzled stare. 
“ What is the matter?” asked Hify. 
*« It’s very strange, but I’m sure I have seen that 
before, and pretty often too. Whose can it 


“Qh, do try and remember,” said Hify, “ perhaps 
it is some one you have knowa ; how singular it will 
seem, if it should be so, shat we have taken refuge 
here,” 

All thie while Terence was puzzling over the face, 
and suddenly his face cleared. 

“ Of course!” he exclaimed. “I see now, it isthe 
very reflection of Valeria ‘l'emple!” 

“A llady |” said Elfy. “I thought yon were look- 
ing st the one above. Let meses, Ah!” 

And with a swauge little ory Ler hold oa Terence’s 
aru tightened. 

What is the matter with yow?” asked ‘Terenee, 
daughing. “ Do you know the lady ?” 

“ Yes,” anewered Elfy, solemuly and distinctly. 
“T am not deesived, Lerry, it isnot only like the 
lady [ have secu, butdt.is ber-portrait. I remember 


mere. 

“Jon's this etrange?”’ said Terence, ina low voice to 
EBify. “I am perfectly certain that I have seen the 
original of that portrait, and when I ask who it may 
be the old man mentions the name of a family with 
the head of whom 1—I have been friends.”’ 

His face darkened as if with seme bitter: recoliec- 
tion, and so engrossed was ‘he by tie flood of bitter, 
reproachfal thoughts which the name of Ellsmere 
called up that he did not notice the look of troubled 
bewilderment which sat on WHify’s expressive 
countenance. 

At last she touched his arm, 

* Terence,” she said, ‘I should like to see this 
lady, for [too am almost convinced that she is that) 
sweet young lady who behaved so kindly to me, Do 
you think the old mau could to.l us where she is to be | 
found ?” | 

“T’ll ask him,” said Terry, and he turned to the 
old man, “Can we see this Lady Morice?” he 
said, 

‘The old man stared at him, 

“Are you daft, young sir, or where do -you come 
from that you don’t know the story of Elsmere: 
Castle? You cannot see the Lady Florico——” 

“T have been intimate with her cousin, Lord! 
Ellsmere,”’ said ‘Terence, with certain hesitation, 
“and I should not detain her ladyship for many 
nrinutes, Perhaps, if she is not here in the castle, 
which I suppose by the dreary quiet of the place she 
is not, you will give me her town address.” 

The old man started to hig feet and emitted a 
hollow laugh, 

* Give you what I know not myself!” he said, 
bitterly. “The Lady Florice left these wats soon 
after her mother’s death, and no one witirin them— 
or out of tiem, for wll I cau tell~kuows where sie is 
to be found.” 

“Do you meen that she ran away?” asked 
Terence. 

Upon bis mind the old man’s nervous recital had 
a strange effeet. 

“{ say that she left of her own accord a fine 
estate and plenty of money, But no more of that, 
young sir, itis no business of yours or, for the matter 
of that, mine, {am steward here, my nameis Ford, 
and my character is au honest ove! I never drugged a 
man and stole his papers!” he added, shaking his 
kevs fiercely. 

Tereuce exchanged glances with Eify. 

“There is more here than meets the eye,” he 
wiispered. “I'll question hin again.” 

“And Lady Flurice is like this picture?” he 
asked. 

“Tt is the shaduw of her,” said the old man, 
shading his hand apd Jookiug up at it, 

“Is she alive or dead? Why does not the next 
heir inquire into tie particalurs of this strange de- 
sertiou of her property? Who is the next heir—a 





brother?” 


‘Terenge, slowly apd gnardedly, with his eyes fixed | tage 


| welled him to a migity deed. 





** No—her cousin, Lord Horace,’ said the old man, 
** but he will never rule the roast in Elismere Castle! 
No rogue’s been master here or shall be. You know 
Lord Horace ?” he added, suddenly fixing his small 
eyes upon Terence. 

Terence nodded and his brain was busy working 
out a problem which had suddenly entered it, 

If Lord Horace Hilsmere were the heir apparent 
to the estate then it was to his iuterest tuat the 
Lady Florice should not appear again. 

He knew something of the unscrupulous character 
of his lordship, for bad he not been made a victim of 
it ? and there flagbed into his mind the idea that per- 
haps Lord Horace Elismere held the Lady Florice 
iim tis power as he had held the siren Selina Armi- 


If go, might it not be possible that the Valeria 

whose cesemblance to the portrait before him 
inereased in his eyes each moment might be no other 
than the Lady Florige, who perhaps might be come 
pélled by thedorce of some terror which Lord Elle 
mere had over her to @bdicate her position and con- 
ceal her title and idegtity under an alias? 

He romembered weeding in the pan that Lord 
Bilemere had left town suddenly for the Continent, 
and he remembered that on passing the house in 
Kensington whieh Valeria Temple had oopupied he 
had noticed slat it mes empty. 

Wasithe solution which wildly presented itself to 
bis agind—pamely,¢bat Lord Elismere wes dragging 

ifal Lady Florige about, with him for the 
Basedly endeder which bp had seoured ‘S¢lins Armi- 
ge—the right ope? 

As theersibie agiutiog occurred to im his face 
flusiied, lie frank eyes tit up with @ fash of fire, all 


i arenes Se hature—epd there was no 
Queutity—rose within bm and pro- 
DBify, who was as usual watehing his 


‘hendsome 
face, saw she eudiden flugh and knew that be had 
come to au debermination or formed some gosolu- 
tion. 


She preaged this erm way of silent encourage- 
ment apd rg 3 on in gratitude, 

Between the two young souls there was perfect 
sympathy, and they auswered to each other's inspira- 
tions ag the two ends of an electric cord, 

*“Oan you tell me,” said Terence, as they were re- 
tarning down the wall, “ whether Lord Hilsmere is ia 
town P”” 

The old man stopped and regarded him with 
curious, suspicious eyes, 

“What! uarping on Lord [Horace and my Tad 
Florice aguin, youug sir! No, Lord Horace js not 
town,” 

And he smiled ‘irritably, 

“Can you tell me where he is to be found?” asked 
‘Terence. 

“No,” snarled the old man; “for good reasons, 
I have sought him and I cannot discover him myself. 
What do I want Lord Horace for? will be your next 
question, I suppose, I shaun’t tell you, so don’t ask, 
but I say this, young sir, that it ill becomes the heir 
to Ellsmere Castle to turn common picklock and thief ! 
Hah! hah! burglary is a new trade for an Elismere 
to take to—a uew trade and an evil one! Hash 
what did you say ?”” 

Ani he loosed round with the cunning of a magpie 
or @ mauiac, 

‘Pereuce glanced at Elfy. 

“He bears Lord Elismere no good will, you see. 
I kuow hisdordship well enongh to feel sure that he 
has played the old man some trick—perlaps a dis- 
honest one.” 

They watked in silence to the small door, and the 
old mau seemed to have forgotten their presence, 
when suddenly, as Terence wisned ‘him good day, be 
looked up with @ half-vacaut look of cunning and 
said ; 

“You know a great many people it seems, young 
sir. Perbaps you kuow a person by the name of 
Baven ?” 

“Yes,” said ‘Ference, * I do.” 

he old man started and the keys fell from his 
trembling hands with a crash as ‘he hands themse!ves 
were outstretched, as if to push away some fearful 
news or vision. 

“Who said she murdered him! I know no man of 
the name of Raven, What should the young Lady 
Florice do with people of the name of Raven? It’sa 
falsehood to say that I heard all the countess said! 
It was Martha, my wife! Laven? Ravei? On, 
Heaven, she has found him, sie las kept ber cach 
and killed him!” 

And with a horrible shudder, as if he were lookiu 
on at some sanguinary deed, ie covered his fave wih 
his bards, 

Elfy turned white at the sight of the cld mau's 
terrible fear aud horror, and slie clung to ‘Te: euce, 

‘Terence drew her c.ogeto him nd wh'spered : 

“ Don’t be afra d, my « arling. ‘Tue ; oor wan is owt 
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of his mind with care and age. Poor old fellow!” 


Aud with his disengaged hand he touched the old 
man’s shoulder. 

Instantly the wrinkled hands dropped from his 
face, which wore a cunping, suspicious look, 

‘*Eh ?” he said, as if Terence had addressed him. 
“ What did you say? I didu’t speak. No, I didn’t 
speak.” 

“My good old fellow,” said Terence. “I am 
afraid you are very unwell. Are you alone in this 
house? You should have some one with you to keep 
ee company and help you to protect the castle, you 

now.” 

‘* No, no,”’ said the old man, with a dry chuckle. 
“T don’t want anybody! I’m quite strong enough to 
keep off any more thieves! Hah! hah! let them try 
no more tricks with old Ford!” 

Then suddenly he pushed the door open, and, look- 
ing through the little grated opening in the top of it, 
be said, with a grin : 

“You've seen the castle, young sir, I wish you 
good day. Little lady, good day.” ‘hen disappeared. 

“Oh, what a fearful old man!” said Elfy. ‘*‘I shall 
not get his haggard, distracted face out of my mind 
for weeks. Look at the place too, Terry; it does not 
look real.” 

“No,” said Terry; “ but, unless I am much de- 
ceived, there is something only too real about it. 
Elfy, I suspect foul play with the Lady Florice, and 
I have an idea that we shall find that she is none 
other than the lady whom I have met under the name 
of Valeria Temple.” 

Then when he had made her comfortable in the 
little chaise he told her something of his past life, 
concealing all that would tend to discover his own 
identity, but showing her how he had been duped by 
Lord Ellsmere and the false-hearted Seliua Armi- 
tage. 

Eliy listened with the deepest interest and not 
without a pang of pain to the recital of Terence’s 
cruel wrongs, as she thought them, and her little 
hacd stole into his and pressed it as his story pro- 
gressed. 

There was silence at the end, and Terence looked 
down at her with a grave, troubled face. 

“Do you love me the less now that you know what 
a foolish, worthless idiot I have been ?” 

** No—but more, dear Terry,’’ said Eliy. ‘It is 
better to have the confiding nature of a simple man 
who, honest himself, suspects no dishonesty in others 
than the base, designing cleverness of a rozue !” 

Terence stooped and kissed her, and the pony went 
to sleep unnoticed by the pair of simple yov3g lovars 
he was conveying. 





LASKING A BOON. } 


‘But,’’ said Elfy, ‘‘ what has this man Raven to do 
with it? Terry, do you know him 2” 

“T have met him,”’ said Terry, ‘‘ and in the same 
society with Lord Elismere—but he is a very dif- 
ferent man. Edgar Raven is a gentleman and as 
honourable as Bayard. He always lost at cards, now 
1 think of it, and of course was fleeced as I was. 
cannot even conjecture the nature of the connection 
or idea between the three —Ellsmere, Valeria 
Temple and Edgar Raven. If 1 had not been so 
nearly blinded by my own conceit and the wiles of 
that wicked woman I might have noticed something, 
some word, some act or gesture which might have 
helped us to elucidate this mystery.”’ 

Elfy nodded, then she glanced up at her lover's 
thoughtful eyes and knit brows. 

“Terry,” she said, in a soft, gentle voice, ‘shall 
I tell you what you are thinking?” 

He smiled down at her, 

“ Yes, birdie,” he said, “if you can, 
think you can,” 

“Yes, I cau,” she said, shaking her head, witha 
smile that was very brave but alittle sad, * You 
are listening to the voice of duty which first spoke 
in your ear when we were inthe castle, and you are 
asking yourself if you shall do what duty bids you.” 

Terence stared and snifted. 

‘“ That’s near the truth, little fairy,’ he said, with 
surprise, 

‘“* And now shallI tell you what duty whispered?” 

Terence nodded, with his eyes lingerizg lovingly 
upon her face, 

“She whispered ‘ Terence Vane, as yon are a man 
young and courageous, as you have by some strange 
chance seen one of the loose threads of this tangled 
skein of mystery, I bid yon go forth like a knight 
errant of old and succour this damsel who is held in 
the chains of a grievous bondage by that fell dragon, 
Lord Horace Ellsmere,’ That is what duty whispered, 
and you would be a poor kuight if you did not listen 
to her voice when it bids you succour a helpless 
woman and bring a rogue to justice.” 

And the tender, true-hearted little maiden looked 
up with brave, earnest eyes into her knight’s face. 

Terence stared, then looked grave. 

“You area witch, Elfy, I verily believe, and will 
some day fly away from me on a broomstick. My 
child, you have hit my thoughts off toa T, but not 
the conclusion. Why should I go on a wild-goose 
chase which may lead me no one knows whither, 
except that wherever it may be it will be from your 
side—a wild-goose chase after a pevress in her own 
right, who——”’ 

“A peeress or empress—a woman, weak and help- 


But I don’t 
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less still!’’ put in Elfy’s sweet voice. “No, Terry, 
you cannot stifle that voice withia you, and if you 
could | would speak for it, and you would not stifle 
me, Terry, would you?”’ 

And she turned her face to him with a little mock. 
piteous smile. 

Terence gave a denial to what was almost 
an admission, so nearly did his kisses produce tne 
result, but when they had ceased he found that her 
brave little heart was still full of courage. 

“You must go, Terry.” she said, ‘ if it’s to the 
other end of the world. Depend upon it the shower 
did not falland we were not driven into the Castle 
of Despair for nothing! It was ordained by Kate, 
and we are all slavea of Chance you said yourself. 
You must go and find the Lady Florice and bring Ler 
back to her own.” 

“ But,” said Terence, energetically, “I am too 
happy to do any such piece of wild folly, Why 
should I?” 

‘+ *Noblesse oblige!’ said Elfy. “You told me 
that a king must do more than @ peasant—at his 
own discomfort he must follow on dangerous paths 
which humbier souls would never tread! You are 
my kiug and honour calls you to this en- 
terprize. I amonly repeating all the grand, true 
things you have taught me, Terry, and if they do not 
move you to do right I'll never believe in anything 
you teach me again.” 

Then asshe saw him melt beneath her sfmple 
eloquence, all tuo poweriul for him, she touk his hand 
and kissed it. 

“You will go, Terry?” shesaid, “It is a noble 
thing todo, and [ have set my heart on your showiug 
your nobility !” 

He looked down at her and his face worked. 

“Have you forgotten, Elfy, that we were to be 
married this autumn ?’’ 

“ No, I have not forgotten,’’? she said, in a low 
voice, with downcast eyes. 

“ And that it is summer now; if I go on this wild 
adventure when may I return ? not perhaps until the 
autumn has gone! You would not have me do 
that?” 

‘“‘ Happiness waits on true love,” replied the brave 
little Eify. “I would have you follow the path 
which duty and noble prompting point you if 
twenty autumns passed away in yourabsence.”’ 

“That doesn’t sound as if you loved me very 
much, Elfy,” said Terence. 

**It is because [ love your honour better than. my 
own happiness, better than all else in the world thas 
I say go aud rescue the Lady Florice Elismere!” 

(To be continued.) 
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EDITH OF THE CLIFF; 
THE SMUGGLER. 


CHAPTER I. 
He seemed in sooth a man of power 
Who moved all hearts to love or fear, 
Well could he tell each planet’s hour 
And read tie secrets of the sphere, 

On the stretch of the Devonshire coast between 
the rivers Exe and Dart, and looking far away over 
the waters of the English Channel, stood Arncliff 
Castle. It was a grand old structure, and covered 
much ground upon one of the fairest outlooks of 
the coast. The lords of Arncliffe claimed that the 
old keep, now used asa storehouse and armoury, 
had been built in the time of the Conqueror. The 
main dwelling of the present was reared in Eliza- 
beth’s time, and additions had been made during 
the reign of the Charleses. The ancient walls had 
been torn down and the fosse filled up, to give 
foundation to the more modern structure; and the 
only protecting outer wall of the present time was 
that which shut poachers out from the gardens and 
preserves. In trath, Arncliff Castle was a comfort- 
able, and even elegant, as well as an imposing 
structure. Beyond the castle and its enclosed 
grounds was the village of Arncliff, with outlying 
farms of great productiveness. Village and farms 
all belonged to the lord of the castle. For many 
miles around the inhabitants were his tenants, with 
one single exception. Upon a bold, soey promon- 
tory, called the Outer Cliff, stood a lighthouse and 
a keeper’s cot; and Cliff Light and cot belonged to 
the Government. A former earl had buiit tue cot 
and the beacon at his own expense, and had given 
them, together with the promontory of rock, to the 
King—James !., heon his part, promising that a light 
should be kept “burning upon the beacon at nigiit, 
for ever and for ever,” at the expense of the 
Government. 

Archibald Grey, the present lord of the manor, 
was the eighth Earl of Arncliff, but not to’ be tem- 
poral lord for long. He had passed into the sear 
and yellow leaf—an old and shattered man of 
seventy-five—and now lay dying in the great ‘old 
tapestried chamber where his father and his father’s 
father had died before ‘him. His wife had ‘been 
dead many years, and of his children only one had 
lived to reach the age of matarity. ‘this was a 
son, at the present aged five-and-twenty, a colonel 
ec: hussars, and serving as Chief of Staff to General 
Sir Walter Seymour, in India. And Percival Grey 
had’ not gained his’ colonel’s commission through 





[THE WARLOCK VISITS THE EARL.] 


favouritism or by any virtue of his lordly rank. 
Indomitable pluck and perseverance, true skill and 
bravery, and many a deed of gallant daring and 
manly # mane to which was added a thorough 
knowledge of the art of war, had raised him to his 
official position. 

Steam had not yet become a helper to naviga- 
tion. The ship at sea had to depend upon her 
canvas and the favour of the changeful winds. It 
was a long voyage to India, and a long voyage back 
again, 

Propped up by many pillows, on his great bed of 
state, under a heavy canopy of woven damask, lay 
the old earl. He was faded and wan, his cheek- 
bones prominent even to ghostliness, and his eyes 
—once bright and piercing—were now dim and 
sunk far down in their sockets. 

Enter a man of sixty or thereabouts, rather 
below the medium stature, but with breadth and 
thickness of chest and massiveness of body more 
than sufficient to make up for his seeming lack of 
height. And this lack might be seeming, after all ; 
for not only was his neck short and bovine, but 
there was a stoop in his broad shoulders and a 
bowing outward of the legs. His face was clean 
shaven, his hair thick and of an iron gray, and ‘his 
features neither comely nor uncomely. In fact, 
one would have to become acquainted with the man 
and learn something of his character, before esti- 
mating his looks. Ordinarily, his features were 
rather a veil than an index to the man within. 

This was Peter Moncton, the steward and major- 
domo of Arncliff. He had been born upon the 
estate, and had been steward thirty years. ‘I'he 
business since the failing of the earl had been all 
in his hands. ‘Uhe tenants were all responsible to 
him, and until the coming of the young lord he 
would be absolute master. There was a legal man 
of business in London, bat he only troubled himself 
with matters that came legitimately within his own 
sphere. When moneys had been collected and 
turned over he took charge of them; and when he 
was sent for, either by the earl or by the steward, 
he answered the summons. 

It was a great power and responsibility to be 
placed in the hands of a man not legally master, 
and certainly a great power in the hands of Peter 
Moncton, for Arncliff, with its outlying dependen- 
cies, was one of the wealtliest and imnost important 
fiefs in the kingdom. If the man had any inclination 
t» be dishonest in the matter of collecting and 
paying over rents, he could not carry it far, for the 
old attorney in London knew just how many 
siillings should be collected in @ year, and ine 
knew very nearly how many should be paid out. 
And yet Peter was certainly laying up money. 





Some of it he extorted from tenants, im sums ove 
and above their just indebtedness ; while some of if 
must have come from another source. 

“ Moneton,” said the earl, in weak, husky tenes 
“is there no word yet from Percival? ” 

‘No, my lord.” 

“Shall I not see my boy beforeI die? This ic 
cruel, Monckton. Why did we not send earlier? 
Oh, how those ships lag!” 

‘** But, my lord,” urged the steward, “ we sent as 
soon as you were willing to believe you wore 
failing.”’ 

“Ay; I would not call my son away from the 
sphere of duty, where he was reaping so muck 
glory, and honour, and renown. It was a father's 
pride, rather than a fath»r’s love.” 

‘*Indeed, my lord, you have reason to be proud of 
your son.” 

‘Ay, that I have,” cried the earl, with a mo- 
mentary lighting and flashing of the eyes. “ fle ia 
@ brave boy.” 

A little pause, and then 

** Moncton, have you heard from Mr. Phelpa? ” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Had he conferred with the officers of the Ract 
India Company ?” 

** He had.”’ 


“ What did they say? ” 

“My lord, what could they say? The passage te 
India is seldom made in less than five months. Five 
months to go and five months tocome; that is ten. 
Now suppose Percival had been away in the centre 
of India, as is very tikely. There is certainly two 
months more. So we havea year that must elapee 
before he can in person answer your summons, aud 
it is scarcely six months since you wrote te him.” 

‘Trae, trae, Moncton. Alas! [ shell mot see 
my boy. But you will be faithful, my eld faieud 
and steward? You will keep Arncliff——” 

The earl’s voice failed him at this point, amd, ex- 
hausted, he sank back and closed his eyes. 

‘“*My lord—my dear, kind master,” said the 
steward, bending over the bed, “ you may reat per- 
fectly easy upon all matters over which [ have 
control. When Percival returns, if you be not 
here 2 

‘** Moncton, I shall not be here two——” 

“Hush, my lord; live as long as youcan. Bat 
if you are taken away, the new earl shall find old 
Peter at his post, with clean and clear accounts.” 

Lord Arncliff reached out his thin, wasted haad 
and gave his steward a grateful, confiding grasp. 
Then he called for his cordial, and when ke 
drank it he bade Moncton summon his attendant, 

Having been assured that there was nothing more 
which he could do for the invalid at present, the 
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steward withdrew, and shortly afterwards a youth 
entered who was one of the reguiar atren- 


dants—a comely, frank-faeed youth of twenty, and | airs, 


eon of a tenant—his mameoha 

The day, in early us) ae drawing towards its 
close, and the weather without was tempestuong. 

ale was howling over ea and through forest, 

a great drops r@in were beating furiously’ 
against wall and casement, The darkness came op 
early, and candles werejlighted fully an hour before 
the usual time. ‘The wateher had lighted the |.anteroom 
waren tapers in the great chamber and drawn the | found 
great curtains, when aifemale servant opened the 
docr withont najee and beekoned to him. Jdhp| 
answere@ the siggal and remained outside: cathe ; 
several wninutes. When he returned, a 
whose senses could get be keen upon i 
him whatrthe gig] had wanted. 

“My jord,’’ @nswered the youth, withe.ecarell’ 
look, a dhores ie@n gid man inthe hall who wishes, 
to megeee He.insiate and says you willuot refuse 


a he, Sohne” 
lord, patho cage ie By a ae caye be = 
rt ean m9 agus 
es that sou woul memember him asthe 


‘the earl, with. 


the former 

wavy masses over his shapely shoullers, au ‘the. 
jatter sweeping far down upon his bosom, ‘Ihe 
dark bronze of his skin showed that he was used to 
exposure to the weather, and, doubtless, ‘to this 
evnstant exposure.was dpe his dealtia and: strength 
of body. He wore a black mantle over hia shouiders 
reaching almogt dompito iis feet, beneath which 
was the simple plaid garb,of a Scotch High}ander. 
A Scotch bonnet «ae ween his head, whign die ro- 
moved as he entered the chamber, ddewent to the 
bedside and sat iown, taking the garl’s bandas he 
did so, aud shortly afterwards the attendant was 
sent out of the room. 

Down im the servants’ hall she who bad earried 

the warlock’s message to John Leeman had told 
the story of the strange visitor, and great was the 
wonder. Whatconld the weird man want with the 
dying earl,and why had John Leaman been sent 
ont? They were discussing the matter when the 
eteward entered. 

* What is this] hear ?” he asked. 

The porter, named Luke Sargent, a gray-headed 
man, paged almost as long at Arncliff as Maneton, 
replie 
“ Manfred, the warlock, has been admitted to:the 
earl’ 8 chamber, and is now glose closeted avith 
- Manfred! !” repeated the steward, with minglod 
surpriseand alarm; ‘I thought him lewd long-ago. 
Word came that he died in Scotland,’ 

“Ay,” returned the dark-eyed, dimple:faced 
girl, who belonged to the honsekeepe t's department, 
** that is the way with these witches and warlocks, 
They forge stories of their.own death, and.estonish 
people by coming to life again. lsat really and 
truly, Master Moucton, what manner.of man is this 
warlock ?’ 

The steward did not anawer, seeing which the old 
poster, who wass, carted man, answered for 

im 

“ He is a strange man,gitl. Wonderful powers 
have descended to him through I dou’t kuow -how 
maby generations, He has cured men who were 
sick unto death, simply by the laying .on of his 
hands, and, as for his knowledge,of events both 
past and to come, it is past belief,’’ 

“And do you think hewan cure theearl ?” 

“Peace, girl, and you, tog,”’ eried Monvton to 
Luke, almost suvayely. “ How cana man be cured 
— body is used up and who is dying of aid 
age 

And thus speaking the steward arose and left 


the room. 

“ Well, I declare, whatever has got into Master 
Moncton ?”’ said the black-eyed maid. ‘‘ One would 
think to eee the airs,he puts on that he was to be 
lord of the.castle when the earl was dead,” 

“And 20 ,he will be until the young earl gets 
home,’ ’ ros gondesdl,old Luke, ruefully. 


in | xoar -of the ‘augey oud ‘beating 
the-qliffs.in unison with theewlof the wind made, 


‘* Ay, the worse for us,” echoed a dozen others 


| 


other ; 
veseels thabane. ix von - bay he 
yer 


the conversation returned to the warlock. 
Meantime 


Peter Moncton had aseended to the 


ing, the stricken servants depart from the solemn 


” And, no doubt, Master Richard will put on fresh | cha.aber, leaving the war!ock, the stewarj, and the 


“UL Pow nn ll where he’d put them,” said an- 
“ginge he’s had so much business with the; 
has had on about | ssiduthe 


A Jangh eal this bit of sarcasm, and then 


paze alone yee the dead. 

Ate sign from Moneten the page withdrew. 

bg had a onversation with the earl,” 
entious ly, addressing the warlock 


nd I were friends in other 
me. And now, Peter 
your datyand I will leave you 


any pom the earl’s ehamber, where he | : 
Leeman. He was sone towards ithe 


inner med Jokn stopped him 


“a think, : 
“* Wigdlo yon 


gO GA FARTS SP 


4 wane Th tentiaite hire, any lord, but he seuid-not | ashe thought proper and judigio 


ne hia the 
a) the d 
\ eam con abe 


onal = © =e 

ey ware . 

; wiry 

the dableii se mi 

aa ‘2s mash a tu inoate “i saitinight, 
poate rocks 


prereset 
ana’ 


rocks .of | sports 


wusic mournfully terrific, 

The servants had not retired. There was some- 
thing to-them strange and ‘opprossivedn this visit 
of the warlock, 

“What can it ever mean?’’ asked one for the 
hnudredtp time. 

Luke Sargent Jogked ¢axefully aronnd, and thea 
MDAKY, 

‘| remember Manfred’s father, whose ame was 
alap. Maptted. He.wasasverlock anda Lay ny a 
@ wonderful physigian, [p.thoge yeaxs | was a boy 
and the present carl was,a.gay aud Balbus Fouth 
of avoutyouny Munized.sonnage. The. txo youths 
were together much of the tine, Manfred giving to 
the young lord lessons in horse taming, and im the 
use.of theswordeand piatdl. Wien they separated 
I think there was.a compact between them that if 
one should.ever be in distress the other should 
hasten to,his agsistance.” 

‘ Bat the warlock has been here since thoae early 


** Yes, several times. Thelast time he was here 
before this present was twelve or fourteen years 
ago, His hair and beard were then gtay, but not 
white, as John says they are now,’ 

The old porter had just ceased speaking when 
John Leeman. entered the apartment. 

* Remove the shoes from your feat, all of yon,’ 
he said, “ aud follow me.” 

“ Whither ?’ 

“To the chamber ofthe earl. He is dying, and 
would see all his servanta. Where is Masser 
Moncton?” 

‘‘Iaaw him short time singe in the libgary.” 

“Then we will.callupon him as we go.” 

The heavy shoes were removed, and theseryants, 
numbering @ score or,more, softly followed the page 
up the broad stairway. The steward was found io 
the library, and he joined in the procession, 

In the great chamber propped high up by the 
pillows lay the aged earl, the light gone from,his 
eyes, and.his breath grown weak.and gasping. By 
his side still sat the white-haired warlock, sad.and 
solemn. 

‘Lhe servants filed slowly and. noiselessly in with 
the steward at their head. As thoy gathered 
around the bed a flicker of light gleamed inthe 
dying;man’s eye. With an effort.he took gagh by 
the baud,and then bya sign to his page he receivyt 
a sip of cordial, 

‘* My faithful friends,’’ he was,able to articulate, 
“TI bid you—I-—when Percival comes home —-—” 

Hark! what means that wonderfnl stiliness 
The storm and the tempest have ceased—hay 
ceaged suddealy, as thongh nature had made ed 
last laborous effort} This without, 


And within. 
Archibald, Earl of Arnrcliff, ‘s gathered to his 





tue wotagdor.ms,” said tae maid. 


3 W.th much weep.2; aud much:d sepsoreowv- 


seit, and te | AMouston if 


ter epee, hia lordship gould 


e.honouraof the 

a ae ty 

ispomae ‘or 

nt he was mester.at Arngliff and could do 
jadigious. 


-_~”, 


was in that time 
perl 


or seedhy Seomaa 


ot mane taro 7 430ns 
they meee oom : ad it been 
dened improper in memory of the old earl to hola 
the joyous Mecural they would have put it over to 
a June pic-nic. In the second place “under the 
oaks’’ wags.a@ much pleasanpivr plage in which to 
hold ‘the gabhering than the village gteen, ani 

“under the oaks’’ was within the enclosuro of tha 
immediate castle demesne. 

lt was.m@ beautiful glade with @ broad and level 
floor of velvety greeusward, aud surrounded by 
giant oaks. Here, by permission of tie earls of 
Arncliife, village festivities of ‘the spriug and sum- 
mer time had ‘been held for years. Bat would 
Peter Moncton, who was now the man in power, 
permit it for the preseut occasion? A committea 
a8 chogen to wait upou him and ascertain. 

Since the a of the earl Mouctoa had been 
very busy. He had been up to London and rendered 
his accounts, all seeming fair as he thought, to 
Solomen Phelps, the old attorney. This attorney 
was a keen-eyed, sharp, and conscientious man of 
business, and if he detected flaws in the stewurd’s 
account he did not remark upoa them, though a 
man less hardened aud obtuse than Moncton might 
have suspected from his Um’s and Ah’s, and from 
the frequent raising of bis bushy eyebrows tat 
he was not gnite satisfied. But he suffered the 
steward to.depart with receipts in full duly at- 


tested. 

Next Moncton had te one to the East India office 

to.ascertain how soon he might. onnect the new Earl 
of Acucliff at. home, He gave the date of the letter 
waich had been gent to inform Ool. Grey of his 
fatber’s illness, and he was also,able to tell when it 
hadleft Englaod. The ohief clerk in the dispatch 
department peniend. Aes ety? ate register and made au- 
swer that. Lord Arnel not pessibly reach 
home before the 1st o Pesce That was fer 
ing the letter,had found him in or near Calaut 
Sanit he had been far inlaud with his Mivision his 
arrival me ht be a. month ae 

Peter Moncton returned to Arnoliff highly 
lated, He would have at least three months, dur- 
ing which he would be absolute master o: the.es- 
tate. for the attorney “hsd plainly intimated that 
he should not vigit the castle until the arrival of 
the young earl. 

At first the steward was kind and considerate to 
all who had business with him. The tenants woa- 
dered, but they were not wholly deceived, * mney 
did not believe that Peter Moncton’s heart could 
have been so suddenly put back info its right mince: 
When the committee waited upon him and.asked 
him if thay could have the old oni oak glade forthe 
May Day festivities he very smilingly told them 
“ Certainly, yon can have it, and I shall crave 
permission to join you and to contribute my share 
to your tables.” 

We bave said that May Day had come bright and 
heautital, apd as the sum lifted bis beaming tage 
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fn oo 
above the forest trees a glecsome, happy throng 
were gathered in the glade of the old ouss. Jn tue 
centre of the glade the May-pole rose crowned 
with flowers, and not far away in a rustic. bosver! 
was ted the th of the May Queen. And 
whom /hadthe merry ones of Arnlrif elected to 
this enviable position—and-elected too without a) 
disseuting voice ? 

She was. crowned with fragrant flowers-and duly 
installed into her seat of office. Certainly, she was 
beautiful. <A perfeetly formed girl.oftrue feminine, 
proportions; @ e supple and well knit,and’ 
strong and enduring, from»plenty of ,healthfénk exer- 
cise; a face, fresh, fair, glowing ‘with heartand 
soul in its transcendent loveliness; eyes » 
clear, and soft in their liquid }ight, and of a. rich 
brown, colour, matching the silken brown tresses: 
that floated over-her shoulders in luxuriant abun- 
dance. Of years she had seen-twenty, and they 
seemed to have-lefp-with her opening womanhood 
only the giowand the warmth of the sunshine. 

Such was the maiden’ known as Edith of the-Cliff. 
She knew noother name. Who were her parents 
was not known. «She bad been left.in obange of 
Donald Murchinson, the lightkeeperon the Outer 
Cliff, when an infartof two years; and he. having; 
no‘daughter of’ his own, had reared and loved the 
beautiful girl as though she had been of his own 
-blood. In faet, it could not have been possible for 
parents to levea child more tenderly than Bdith, 
had been beloved ‘in the humble cot of the light- 
keeper. And she was beloved by all-who truly: 
knew her, she Was..a0 good,so, ind and go.gentle, | 
with always her joy,with.those that joyed aud -her 
sweet sympathy -and affectionate vonsolatien for 
those that sorrosed, 

Biithe and gay was Edith gf the: Clif on this, 
bright’ May morning, and not until the time had; 
arrived fyr her to be crowned did onything hike a} 





cloufail upow her. She bad seen that not a maiden|| f 


of aib assembled was either jealoas, or euvigus, and,, 
‘knowing thisyske conld afford tobebeppy. ‘Bat by| 
wud by the cloud came. j 

Ont ef the .theeng .advancdd “Rickard!Mencton,| 


«vith, the. ovosgn of sthowers «in hie thandi ‘he +hwd)| » 
|| wife a namel 


jbeen.selected to.crowu tlieiMay «Queen. 
“Why docs .Righazd Moneton cowe mith sy) 
crown?” Edith aged of an,attendant. 

“ He was our unwilling choice,’ xaathe.whispenes| 
reply. “His father, apggested.it, and in sagh 2) 
way that we feared we might lose the glade if we 
refused.” 

This answer-seemed ‘for a moment to give the 
beaatiiul queen alarm, but the occasion for alarm 
was ill-defined and wague,-and sheisought to~banish 
it. She,calledups.suile as the -crown-was placed: 
upon her head,.and.shexeaponded tovyoang ‘Mone-| 
'ton’s studied .addressiwith .gracefal ease,.and very 
shortly afterwards seemed to shuve regained her 
wonted spirit and buoyancy; -and .she) mighti have; 
been happy all theday had not, Richard, made -him-, 
self more conspicnoysly familiar than seemed to her, 


proper. 

Richard’ Moncton was the son of the steward of 
Arncliff—a stout,-well-bailt young man of three- 
and-twenty, and considered by more ‘than one 
smitten damsel of the village to be exceedingly; 
neenee ia hl - 

Touching his:manly beanty, :t aex-eyed -ser-i 
vant gitlof the housekeepers department. of the 
castle once expressed herself, in.answer.to a com- 
panion’s laudatory encomiums of .Master diichard,, 
as follows: 

“ Handsome! so is the. spotted,adder,handsome, 
with its flat head and wicked .cyes. And.did you 
ever notice the top 6f “Master Richard’s head? .Did 
you ever ‘observe how ‘flat itis where the heads of 
good men ‘swell-up? And then did you ever notice 
how the back.of shia head ‘is shaped like the back 
head of a bulldog? Ah, she will:be.a most unhappy 
-woman. who. is.beguiled|by Richard Moneton’s.eweet 
words, nd: promises,’’ 

The black-eyed sexwant-girl had sense .and. pene- 
tration,and her. estimate of the charaeteref Righard 


Moncton is sufficient for the t. 

For occupation, Richard yg his 
father, of the landing picr, where vessels sometimes 
discharged curgaes intended for the interior, Ik 
was suspected by others that he had other business 
upand down’ the coast not quite so strictly within 
the low as -guperimtending the “discharging of' 
honestly, entezed goods, Bur be that -as it may, as 
hewas free with his mouey-on-all ‘hands, those 
among whem de apent it.did.not eave to-aak how: he) 
came by, it. : 

Asthe day maned,and the,gladsome party. began 
to be broken ; by, the .vithdra wal,of . these who pad | 
household datigs.te athend to, Edith. dismisaed her 
train of attendants with many thenks,.and shortly 
thereafter turn d herown,face homeward. She had 
goue ‘but a short distance when she heard a,footfal) 
belvind-her, and presently Wichard’Moncton was at 
her side. He was finely ‘dressed; and with his 


neatly trimmed aide -whiskers, his - faeo-otherwise 


smooth and cleanly shaven. he.certainly looked like 
a gentleman. But when the Maid of the Cliii met 
the glance of. his glittering black eyes she was iv: 
clined to shrink from him. Perhaps he observed 
something of this, fora flush came to his face and 
an angry light was in his eye; but not for long. He 
quickly recovered himself, and with a smile and in 
a tone really soft and gentle, he said: 

‘« Bdith, you will not-regard’this as an intrusion. 
I feel that our peculiar relations of the day have 
given me this right.” 

“ What right, Master Richard?” 

“The right $0.see; you safply: home.” 

“Safely home? n [ be else than safe .on this 
domain? Indeed, air, my safety. cqmes. not intothe 
question.” 

“ Be not too. sure of that, Edith. If I mistake 
not, a strange vessel thas arrived in our swaters—a 
vessel half yacht and: half trader. | We know not 
of what sort of muterigl her crew may be 
omposed.” 

Huith glaneed up at the young man, but made no 
reply, aud after.a long pause he-resumed: 

“But, Edith, I did not-think entirely of safety or! 
danger to you, Ifollewed you because I wished 


The maiden, started and looked up with a.scaréd| 
expression. 

Be not alarmed, sweet one,” continued Richard, 
touching-her arm lightly. ‘ Why should we not. be, 
frank and teathfal both’? ‘What I say now l want 
you to think of. ‘[ have sought you especially at 
‘this time to-tell-you‘thatT wisirto woo and win yon 
for my wwite, -Den’t be sn pT Surely you are: 
wold enough to -begintoithink of -your lot in the 
future, and where will: gou find aman to love you 
as, lowe, you ? ,Deargirl-——’’ 

Ho reached forth aud tek ther shand,’bat-she 
fberahed it quickly away, end, then ctarned and 


mm. 
“Richard Moncton, what, means.thig? 
‘full well that,it cannot be.” Sued: Kambanw 
“Why cannot it be, Buith 2” 

“Do —_ ask -me'thab? “Do you imagine that 

your father sy — perm 7 your:taking fora 
oundling of’the liv ht-k a 

You a he would not.” ME hoepecin woe F 

“My dear girl,’ -he said, as they moved on agai 
“I swill show you how-easy it is for you to be tie. 
taken, .Youdo not:know any'father. I donot need 
@ wite, nor does. he :requirea daughter-in-law for 
her name or ,her money. Enough. In trath my 
father haying estimated your excellent qualities 
would gladly see you.my wife. ‘He has told me so 
with his own lips. I believe, your beauty and your 
govdnesg have completely captivated him. Atal 
mers give you wy word that itis his most.ardent 
_ ‘Bhey had just turned into the narrow path lead- 
ing-ap-to the Outer Cliff, and as there eg room 
in the rocky defile‘for-the two to walk abreast Edith 
\harried-onsviths frightened look upon her beautifyl 
age. She was afcaid of Richard Moncton, and shs 
was equally afraid of his father. She believed them 
beth to be bad. men, The idea of Master Kichard 
thinking of,her for a wife-had never before entered 
‘into even her wildest faugies. It could mot.be At 
this present time with the thought pressed. upon 
her she felt that she would rather die than bacome 
the wife of this man. She regarded him.as.an.evil 
spirit, ‘She could not help it. Since she could .re- 
member she had shunned him, and it surprised her. 
that he-conld now approach her with talk of love 
and -marriage. 

By and by they came to where,the path was. 
wider, and Riehard-was again’by her side, 

“Dear, Edith, | do mot wish you'to answer.me 
now.. For the present Iwill simply declare to you 
my deep and lasting love, «nd ask you-to ‘be my 
wate. Dhink of it, and .wher. you have daly con- 
sidered Iam sure your answer will.be favourable.” 

‘7 do mot:need to think,”’ she weplied, with firm 
Hocisign. r I never can be.your wife, never !”’ 

“ : , 


“1 speak the trath, Richard, and)I beg:that 
will accept it as such. Let.the aybjeot drop =o 
itis.” 

Tae young men bit his lip, and if he felt angry 
‘he did not give -way to it. 

‘No, no, ‘Hdith ; I-cannot consent to any.such 
thing. ‘You must ‘take time to consider, and you 
musb'think kindly of me. I love you more than I 
ean tell,.and “be -asgured I shall not willingly give: 
youap.” 

‘Shey -had.come. new to the summit of the cliff 
and directly before them was'the humble stene-cot 
aud the lighthouse,amd inthe doorway of the cot: 
sat the lightkeeper. Bichard advanced with a 
smile and shook hands with the old. man. 

“ Well, Donald, I have brought your sweet, trea- 
sure safely home. I have seen many Queens of 
May. but never one like this one. Surely, my good: 








old’ftiend, she was born to.reign and to shine, 


Then turning tothe maiden he hulf extended his 
hand, bat seeing “that she ivouid not tike it, he 
swvithd»ow it, and, with jusba slight perturbation in 
his ¥.09, \he'said: 

“ vhinkwell, Bdith, and think kindly of me. If 
‘ou will letme, Iwill make you proud and 
appy.” 

And without. waiting fora reply he turned and 

walked away, while Edith entered the cot to change 
her dress, for she; kad the evening, meal to pre- 


are. 

J Donald Murchinson-was-a-man of five-and-sixty, 
fat and rotund, his red face the very mirror of 
truthfulness and good nature. He had been light- 
keeper upon the Cliff fall two.score -years,.and he 
not only,enjoyed the love.and goodwill of the people 
of that region, but the entire,confidence of those in 
authority over him was his. His wile had been 
dead four years, and since her decease Edith had 
been his honsekeeper, anticipating all his wants and 
carefal in every way for his comfort. No wonder 
the old'man loved her. ‘Sho was the light and life 
and joy of his humble abode, and serious disaster 
to her would have killed him. } 

‘* Rdith,”’ he said,when the girlappeared in her 
meat working garb, ‘“‘what in the world sent 
Richard Moncton up-bere with you? Aad you sok 

le and frightened,,my child, I..pray Heaven he 

ast not offended thee. ?’’ ; 

“Not with intent, father. But you shall hear.” 

And thereupon Edith told how Richard had 
avowed his love for her.and asked her to be his 
wife. 

“Iho -graceless dog!” exelaimed Donald. “TI 
don’t wonder that he would “be amitten by your 
ybeauty; my pet; but how does{he dare to talk to 
you of marriage. His father would;sooner see him 
drowned than mated with a:poor girl like yourself, 
and he knows it.” 

“ Bat, father, he swears that his father really 
desires it. What.can. it;mean ?’’ 

“First, my joy, do you desire it?” asked Donald, 
speaking as though be was holding in check his 
great amazement. 

“Oh,” cried the girl, clasping her s+hands upon 
her‘bosom, ““how can you ask that? I fear and 
dréad both Richard and his father. I think I would 
rather die than link my fate with him.” 

“ You gave him ananswer?” 

“* Yes—but he would not receive it. He said I 
must think over it. .I.am sure he was chagrined 
and, very angry, though he tried not to show it.” 

“ Well, well, Edith, don’t let this thing worry 
you. I will see Peter Mcneton, and ascertain if he 
hath any hand in this. Thank fortune I am not his 
tenant. Of all the territory hereabouts, this one 
spot of rock, with its lighthouse and its cot, is not 
under-the grinding of the steward of Arncliff. We 
have nothing to fear. But I will see him this day. 
{t cannot be that Moncton would have his son wed 
with my nameless pet. He is selfish and proud, and 
as for loving, I don’t think Master Richard capable 
of it. But we won’t think of it now. Come and 
kiss me, my darling, and then let us have our supper 
and while we eat you shall tell me of your sports 
under the old oaks.” 

Edith kissed her protector. and then, with a grad- 
ually brightening face, she aet the table. As they 
ate she told of the events of the day, in memory of 
whieh she seemed to forget the cloud that had since 
arisen and to dwell only in the sunshine of the joy 
and gladness that had been hers beneath the queenly 
crown of aweet flowers. 

The meal had been eaten and the story of May 
Day told, and Edith had commenced to clear the 
board, when. the lightkeepor.interrupted her. 

* Stop, Edith ! I hear footsteps approaghing. It 
may bejsome one who has not had supper.” 

Donald went to the door aud met Manfred the 
warlock. 

‘* Good Manfred, Iam glad to see thee. Welcome 
to our‘huarble cot.” 

“And I, Donald, am tight-glad to find an honest 


man, 

‘Lhey shook hands cordially. 

** Thou hast not supped 2?” 

ti No.” 

* Then sit. at our board.”’ 

“With pleasure, good Donald, and after that I 
have something to say to thee. Ah! my bright 
cheerful May queen, though somewhat, late, [render 
homage !”’ : 

Hdith smiled sweetly and seemed grateful. In 
fact, though she had seen him but a few times, she 
had @ strange reverence and respect for the white- 
haired warlock. 

(To be continued.) 





Fur is so much patronized by ladies and gentle. 
men this season thetit is difficult to know who's 
who. Hitherto, ladies adopted fur as a lining for 
their silk mantles; now they wear the silk for 
lining and the fur as the material; they have.also 
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purloined the gentlemen's dressing-gown and top” 
eoat, and as both are trimmed extensively with fur 
is is difficult to divine to what sex the owner be- 
longs, especially as the fur bonnets are not uncom- 
monly like bearskin caps in the distance. The 
very rich élégantes patronize ermine with sapphire 
clasps, turquoise buttons set in diamonds. 








SECRET POWER. 
a eon 
CHAPTER XV. 


“ My life, my Clarice! do not weep, but think 
how happy you have made me, think of the sweet 
and peacefal future before us, think how proud I 
am to feel that this arm shall be yours to rest upon 
for ever.” 

What woman who looked at a man’s worth and 
not at his superficial qualities, who desired real 
life, and not a visionary, rose-coloured existence, 
could have resisted the mellow sincerity of his 
tones, the expression of genuine love which wreathed 
his fine features? Clarice could not; both went 
to her heart and she was grateful for such affection, 
thankful that he was as he was. A’ moment she 
gazed upon him with asad, sweet smile; aud then 
rejoined : 

“It seemod strange at first, Vane, but now I seo 
that you are right; real love needs not a profusion 
of words. I am very happy now, but it cannot 
last—oh, Vane, it cannot last!” 

**Why do you speak thus—why should you fear 
—what can separate us now?” 

fer hand trembled as it rested on his arm, and 
her voice was full of anguish and apprelension as 
sho responded : 

“Tle same power that has threatened both our 
lives.” 

Ife drew her nearer to him, gazed kindly, reas- 
suriogly into her faco, and impressively said: 

‘Clarice, no power but that of our Father shall 
take us apart, Fear nothing, but trust all to me, 
and remember that. I am the shield which shall 
stand between you and danger.” : 

Sho was about to speak, when a knock was heard 
upon the door. Vane released her, motioned her 
to a seat, and moved forward to answer the sum- 
mons, 

A servant stood in the hall, who informed him 
that breakfast awaited him in the library. 

“Ah,” he thought, “ this is the consideration and 
kindness of Lander.” Then advancing, he clasped 
the hand of Clarice, and gently said: 

“You will come and drink a cup of coffee with 
me, will you not? It will be so pleasant, my own, 
to see you opposite me at the table—a foretaste of 
the future.” 

Tears camo again to her eyes; the tones of his 
voice thrilled her, and she more fully realized the 
great love ho felt for her, even through the agency 
of this little incident. For a moment she could 
not speak, her throat seemed filling up; then, as 
the intensity of her emotions subsided, she placed 
one arm upon his shoulder, and gazing affectionately 
into his face, tremulously responded : 

**Vane, dear Vane, I foar I am not worthy of you 
—you are so good, so kind.’’ 

He did not speak, but he threw his strong arms 
round her slender form, and in mingled love and 
veneration imprinted a warm kiss upon her brow— 
the *‘ first kiss of love.” And then taking his arm, 
accompanied him to the library. 

This room was situated at the left side of the 
drawing-room, and communicated with the latter 
by a door, which, though generally unused and 
locked, had been opened at the command of the 
sculptor for the convenience of his friend. Through 
this they passed, and entered a smal! but elegantly- 
furnished room, which, like other portions of the 
house, gave evidence of its ancient architecture, in 
the circular alcove, flanked on the right by a 
column and its accompanying drapery. In the 
little recess was a table, upon which were delicate 
fruits and rich wines, the crown of beauty boing the 
bouquet of fragrant flowers, 

“ How beautiful!” murmared Clarice, as she 
took a seat, and Vane smiled happily as he saw the 
dear face opposite him, and breathed his thanks in 
@ voice not quite steady, as she lifted the tiny silver 
urn,-and poured out his coffeo. 

And the moments flew on in a sweet, tranquil 
bliss, which seemed to give the surgeon now life, 
and caused a mild glow to overspread his features. 
while Clarice lost that listless air, and became 
animated and brilliant, 








“Now,” said Vane, as he assisted Clarice to a 
seat, and drew his own chair towards her, “ I must 
ask you to explain, as far as you are able, how you 
came here, and why your life has been so strange. 
It is an unpleasant subject, I know, but you can 
be brief, and then the sad retrospection will have 
less effect upon your joy.” 

“TI will tell you all I can,” answered Clarice, 
with a sad, sweet smile; “ but first I wish to ask 
how you, with no knowledge of me, except what 
you gained through circumstances most preju- 
cial to me, could trust me sufficiently to—to love 
me even ?” 

“You dear, innocent child!” exclaimed Vane, 
with an admiring, loving ardour, ‘ your face car- 
ries truth so plainly written, that the very dullest 
could not help noticing it, and to me it shone out 
like a br‘glit light,” 

Clarice raised her iarge liquid eyes, and gazed 
upon. her lover with tenderness and respect ; then 
they drooped as she. thought of the past, and, with 
a regretful sigh, she began : 

‘« You remember, yes, I know you do, the cireum- 
stances of terror under which we became acquainted. 
At that time, the first great sorrow of my life was 
weighing upon me, I bad been summoned from 
schoo], being then only seventeen years of ago, in 
consequence of the serious illaess of my father, 
and was then en route home with the messenger 
whom my father had sent, and, who, although con- 
sidered a good and upright man, was, nevertheless, 
somewhat eccentric and disagreeable, as you had 
occasion to know. The-terrible aceident, and the 
fracture of my arm, compelled me to delay my 
journey. 1 could not remember whether I had 
thanked you for your heroic éfforts in my bohalf 
—indeed, the many emotions that crowded upon 
my mind renderéd it confused—so I wrote you a 
few lines expressive of my gratitude. The next 
morning we resumed our journey, and—the thought 
makes my heart sink even now—when I arrived 
home, my father was dead, 

“Lot me not dwell upon this; my anguish was 
only too keen then; it embitters the present to 
renew it. I had always lived in luxury, and my 
father had been considered rich, but when the 
estate was settled, I was told that my father had 
died insolvent. The man whom I was with when 
you first saw me, Alonzo Martin, now declared him- 
self my friend, and showed me a letter in the hand- 
writing of my father, confiding me to his care, and 
speaking of him as an esteemed friend. I had 
known him for some years; he had visited at our 
house often, and I felt perfect confidence in, him, 
knowing that my father would not consign me to 
his care unless he was worthy of the trust. 

* Accordingly, the dear old home was sold, and 
I accompanied Mr, Martin, whom I now began to 
look upon as my guardian, to his home. The first 
six months I passed in acute grief—indeed, the 
whole year was one of mourning. I did not give 
Mr. Martin or my new home much attention, yet I 
could not help feeling a discontent, a repugnance 
to everything around me, I will not weary you 
with the gradual increase of these feelings; enough 
that at the close of tho second year Mr, Martin 
asked me to be his wife. I had beon expecting 
this, and although the anticipation was repulsive, 
the realization was mych worse, and 1 determined 
to leave his house and earn my own living. To 
one who has always been cared for and protected, 
this is no easy task; but I had confidence in my 
own endurance and trust in God, 

“TI sold my valuable wardrobe and part of my 
jewels, and started out into the great, wide world 
alone. I will not, I cannot give you in detail my 
trials; bat at last I succeeded, when very poor, in 
getting a situation as companion toan elderly lady, 
an invalid. My patience was sorely tried by her 
whims and unreasonable requirements, but I boro 
them calmly—I was obliged to. Thus another year 
passed. At the end of that time Mr. Martin found 
me and reproached mo mildly, sadly it seemed, for 
leaving him, and begged me to retarn to his care. 
I was uot inclined to accede to his request, but he 
urged it in my father’s name, and reprovingly ac- 
cused me of disobeying him in running away. I 
could not refuse, and once more I was installed in 
the house of Mr. Martin. 

“Life there soon became distasteful to me; and, 
although my friend was very kind, there was an 
indescribable something in his manner which pre- 
judiced me against him, wrongfully, perhaps, but 
still Tcould not help it. Another yoar dragged 
itself slowly along, and again I was horrified by a 
proposal of marriage from Mr. Martin. He was 





vehement and porsisterit, so much so that hoe 
angered me, and that night [ again went out to 
sesk my own bread. My fortune was even worso 
this time than before, and I was compelled to work 
in a milliner’s shop on small wages, Oh, what pain 
of mind, what humiliation I, suffered during the 
next six months! 

“ Then came a change, and such a change! I 
was walking home from my place of employment, 
one winter evening, having been detained later 
than usual, when I was suddénly seized and thrust 
into a carriage, I must have been put to slecp by 
some powerful drug. for the next scons my cyes 
opened on was a finely-furnished room, in the centro 
of which sat a coarso, Jarge woman, . She spoxo to 
me several times, and in a fawning way, which 
struck terror to my heart, Lat menot proiong this 
portion, for there is yet more, and you requested 
ind to. be brief. 

**I soon understood that people considered me an 
insane person, and under thut*false’ guise I was 
taken on board a steamer, and it sailed, and I 
was being borne away from my native land. 
I knew not mental prostration until that mo- 
ment: I knew not what pangs a person coald 
survive, When the first shock had passed, I 
roused myself and endeavoured to leave my 
state-room ; but the woman, appeared, the same 
one I had before. seen, prevented me, I 
bore .my captivity, but. it, seemed like’ a living 
death. Atlast we reached onr destination. The 
mocking farce of my luna¢y was képt up. and 
everyone believed it. I could nét have convinced 
one human being of my sorrow, had I been allowed 
to try. ' 

“A mah now appeared, a careless, lus¢ indivi- 
dual, who informed me that I had either to marry 
him, or be, imprisoned, I chose the latter promptly 
—death would have been preferable to the former. 
The most cruel portion of my nnnatural existence 
was now thrust upon me, I was incarcerated in a 
house—the one in which you saw me—supplied 
with the apparel, jewels, and other luxuries, and 
compelled to walk the rooms in full dress at cer- 
tain hours; also to entertain imaginary callers, 
and do the honours of @ table at which I alone 
sat.’ Oh, ,1 cannot tell you how this: preyed 
upon me, what dread, horror, and grief I expe- 
rienced, 

“Thus time passed on. .I was now told tuat 
you were here, . I had not forgotten you ; [ hoped 
you might seek me, but not alone—oh, I prayed 
that you might not be allowed to come alono! 
One evening I was ordered to wear a white dress. 
I did so. I could not do’ otherwise than obey. 

resently a carriage camo to the door, and I was 
ommanded to enter. We drove away, I and a 
masked man, who threatened me with an awful 
fate did I refuse to do as he ordered. In a short 
time we reached another house, Here we alighted, 
andI was conducted into a room where severa) 
masked men, enveloped in cloaks, were sitting at 
a table. I was dragged forward—one of them 
clutched my arm, opened a vein with a lancet, 
and from my blood, dear Vane, that warning to 
you was written.” 

“Oh, what fiendish cruelty! Oh, that my hands 
were upon the demon who bas instigated this!” 

And the surgeon’s face became pale with rago. 

“ Heaven will give him his reward, Vane. Now 
I will try and finish this harrowing revelation as 
soon as possible. After the warning had been 
written, and my arm bound. up, the masks left the 
room, and I was alone, Upon the table were seve- 
ral bottles, one of which was labelled, ‘ invisible.” 
I concluded that it must be ink, and hastily 
dashing a pen into it, I scratched a few words 
beneath the warning. I cannot remember what 
they were, but you have seen them. I was 
about to add ‘do not come alone,’ wien I 
heard steps, and the next instant the men 
re-entered, Nothing was said, and in silence 
I was taken back to the carriage. For some 
time we drove onward, my companion at inter- 
vals gazing out of the window.’ Atlength the car- 
riage turned into a narrow eourt and stopped. 
was ordered to get out, and walk toa certain house 
and linger near it until I saw you. Oh, what o 
chaos was my mind! but I was obliged to oboy— 
they threatened to kill youif Idid not. You know 
of our meeting, I need not repeat that; you also 
recollect our second meeting in that dreadful house. 
Again I was forced to act. contrary to the impulses 
of my heart, the wishes of my mind. There, Vane, 
that is all, I will not-linger over those awful mo- 
ments.” 
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He was about to speak, when a loud voice sounded 
through the drawing-room. As Olarice heard it, 
her eyes dilated, an expression of apprehension 
swept over her features, and starting from her 
chair, she placed one hand upon her bosom, and 
threw out the other towards her lover. 

Vane lea from his seat, clasped her hand 
with his right, and raising his left with a- gentle 
gesture to enjoin silence, stood gazing with his 
usual calmness towards the door, which had slightly 
opened, 

ak a moment both stood silent, then, drawing 
her arm within his and smiling reassuringly, Vane 
moved towards the drawing-room, while Clarice, 
though somewhat perturbed, felt porfect confidence 
in the mental as well as tha physical strength of 
her loyer, and walked bravely on by his side. 

Impatiently pacing the parlour floor, and anon 
rubbing his hands together, was a man of medium 
stature, whose features were nearly concealed by a 
long white beard, which flowed over his chest in a 
manner quite patriarchal, and gave him an aged if 
not venerable appearance, 

As he saw Clarice he held up his hands, started 
back, wavered, and rushing forward in gladness, 
exclaimed: 

“ Oh, my dear Clarice, again I see you, and after 
along time! Oh, what a blessing this is! And 
you have suffered, they tell me, although I knew it 
not; but it is past, and he who has caused it is 
caught; yes, Clarice, and justice shall- be meted 
out tohim, But you do not speak, Have you no 
word for me—I who have travoiled so far and sought 
so long to find you?” 

And he attempted to clasp her in his arms. 

“Keep your distance, sir!” commanded Vane, 
sternly. 

“ And who are you, sir ?” cried the stranger, in 
a passionate voice, ‘By what right do you order 
me ?” 

“ By the right of being the betrothed husband of 
the lady at my side,” 

The stranger’s eyes flashed, and then became 
very mild, and with a little gesture he again ad- 
vanced to Clarice, and in a soft tone said: 

‘*My dear ward, is it possible that I find you 
engayed, and—yes, I see it now-—to the very saine 
gentleman who rescued you from that awful dis- 
aster so Jong ago? And now I remember, that J was 
very ill-natured that day; and although so much 
<ime has passed, I trust I'anr not too lute in beg- 
ging pardon, I have endtred much grief, Clarice; 
{ havo merely existed through the suspense which 
sour absence produced, I have endeavoured in 
avery way to find you, and received no hope until 
last night. when I learned from Signor Luis that 
you had been found, I have anticipated great 
pleasure in our meeting; but, alas, I'do not realize 
it, yea do not speak to me, you do not smile,” and 
he sighed, 

Clarice was disturbed by many conflicting 
thoughts; she knew not what to say, and could 
duly cling more firmly to the arm of her lover, and 
gaze pleadingly into his face, 

He returned hor glance with one of love, and 
then directing his eyes searchingly upon the 
stranger, coldly remarked : 

“You, sir, are Alonzo Martin? Ah! you start!” 

“ Meroly with surprise, sir, I assure you?” 

“Perhaps,” continued Vane, incredulously; “at 
all events, it is immaterial for the present. You 
have said that the villain who has caused Miss Lee 
8» much sorrow has been arrested. I desire you to 
prove your words,” 

“T can and will,” replied Mr. Martin, in a loud 
voice. “ Officers, bring inthe hypocritical scoun- 
drel,” 

As he spoke, the hall-door opened, and two men 
entered, supporting between them the cringing 
form of. the seer. 

‘* This,” exclaimed Mr Martin, with anger and 
contempt in his tone, “this is the miscreant who 
has deceived you, Mr, Vincent, and subjected tho 
cild of my dear friend Lee to such anguish of 
unind.” 

Vano did not remove his eyes from his face. or 
evince the least surprise as he calmly answered : 

“Indeed ? What else can you tell me? ? 

Mr. Martin coughed vigorously to smother his 
antioyance, and then hurricdly resumed, as if his 
interest and indignation were both aroused : 

“This man, assuming the cloak of religion to 
cover Lis nefarious acta, has long boen the aider 
uid abettor of u sinall gang of bravos, who were 
wort t> do his bidding and share in the spoils. 
Tuinking that money might be extorted from the 





friends of Miss Lee, he has kept. her.imprisoned, 
and has carried on his cruelty to her in a form 
which, to say the least, is original. Ho has supplied 
her with costly dresses—but/ I faney you are 
acquainted with that, so I will not repeat it. It is 
evident that there is another concerned with him, 
and the one who abducted Clarice from her native 
land, but he: we have been unable to find. You 
remember,’ Mr. Vincent, that you did not credit 
the story of spiritual influence that Signor Volde- 
baire, as he called himself, repeated to you. You 
were right in so doing, for his illusions were but 
the work of clevermechanism. The coiling of the 
room in which you saw tho portrait phenomenon 
is full of doors which fit so nicely that an expe- 
rienced mechanic would have to study before he 
could detect them. From one of these openings, 
which you will understand are made to resemble 
perfect plasterwork, the light was thrown upon 
the opposite wall. The picture was produced by 
a circular reflector, as the seer himself has named 
it, constructed on the priaciple of the magic-lan- 
tern, which we all remember as the most interest- 
ing of our childish amusements, You see how 
simple this becomes when brought down to a prac- 
tical basis, and devoid of the weird effects which 
work upon the imagination of the beholder, and 
serve to make the delusion perfect. But this is 
not all of his fine arrangements; he has electric 
batteries concealed between the walls, with wires 
running all around his rooms; with these he fur- 
nishes the spiritual raps which credulous people 
believe to come from the other world. It is singu- 
lar how, in this enlightened age, the public can be 
deceived by mere art, and yet so it is,” 

“There area great many foolish people in the 
world,” whined the seer, explanatorily; “a great 
mavy.” 

Yea, and an equal number of villains, Allow 
me, Mr. Martin.” 

And ere the last word had loft the artist’s lips, 
before any had recovered from their astonishment 
at his sudden appearance, ere Mr, Alonzo Martin 
had time to resist, Matthew had locked his wrists 
in a pair of steel bracelets, 

“ You did that as well asI could myself,” smiled 
Signor Lnis, who now walked slowly into the room, 

“Oh, Vane, what does this mean?” whispered 
Clarice, excitedly; “ what has he done?” 

‘You, of all others, should know that,” interposed 
Signor Luis, ‘He it is,and not the seer, who is 
the author of all your trials,” 

“Tt is false—a plot—a conspiracy!” gasped the 
dissembling villain, while his eyes rolled wildly 
about, and his facial muscles twitched nervously. 
“I will not bear this outrage—this foul insult! 
Take off these fetters, I say, and let me hear your 
proof!” 

“You can have that at once; I’ve turned on you, 
cause you didn’t stump up,” sounded a coarse 
voice, and a gaudily attired individual swaggered 
into the apartment, staring insolently from one to 
the other. 

‘Té is the man I told you of, Vano,” said Clarice, 
in amazement, “ he whom I saw when I was first 
imprisoned, and who terrified me by proposing 
marriage,” 

Vane smiled his reply, pressed hor hand affection- 
ately, and eagerly listened for the revelation which 
was to confirm his previous suspicions, 

The dlasé individual. now came forward, and 
tearing the beard from, Mr. Martin's face, mut- 
tered : 

“* There he is—now look at him.” 

“It is he whom I met in the secret passage!” 
ejaculated the surgeon, in mingled anger and asto- 
nishmeunt, 

“ Yes, he’s the one,” added the flashy person, 
‘sand he’s a mean old rat, and I’m going to blow 
him up, I knew him in London; he and I altered 
the will of old Lee, making Martin guardian, and 
he got the money, and told the girl here that her 
father had died insolvent. Sho might have sus. 
pected something if she'd kept her eyes open, but 
she was well nigh dead with griof. Vell, this old 
fox, Martin, took her off to London, and fitted 
up a house with her monoy, and pretended to her 
that she was poor. He paid me some money for 
my part of the job; but he was mighty closo, 
and didn’t come down as he ought to., I know 
what bo wauted; he wanted the girl to marry him, 
but she would not, and that made him angry. Ho 
thought over this fora Jong time, and. then askod 
me to carry the girl off somowhore ; if ho couldn't 
have her and the money. too, he hal rathor have 
the money alono, I wanted big pay, and it was 





some time before we. could come to an understand- 
ing. .At last he agreed, and I watched for her, and 
packed her off into a carriage, and carried her to 
a house, making believe that sho was insano. I 
need not tell you the rest—you know it; but you 
don’t know that old Martin has been here all the 
time this thing has been going on, that it was 
through his orders that Mr. Vincent has come so 
near getting killed, and he would have been if he 
hadn’t knocked ’em down like nine-pins, I only 
wish he’d hit old Martin one, I’ve been in the 
‘ring,’ but I never saw a man strike so hard » 

“Enough!” interrupted Vano, indignantly, 
“Proceed with your narrative, and endeavour to 
use decent language,” 

« That’s the way,” mumbled the coarse person, 
with a surly leer; “ that’s like you black-coat 
fellers. Never mind, I’m going to be revenged on 
old Martin, After he came here he got in with 
this rapping spirit, old Volde something—I can’t 
mouth it—and tried to give me the slip; I didn’t 
like that much, and told him Id fix him, if he 
didn’t come with the coin, He kept: promising to 
pay, but he hain’t, and now I’m paying him— 
that’s all.” 

* And I'm very glad,” mused the artist. ‘“‘The 
vey? talk, as well as his appearance is disgust- 

g." 

“And you,” ejaculated the surgeon, while his 
eyes gleamed, and his voice quivered with just 
anger, “ you, Alonzo Martin, have defrauded and 
ill-treated—ay, tortured the child of your best 
friend! Oh, that such utter baseness should be 
allowed to exist beneath the blue dome of hea- 
ven !” 

The misereant trembled, his face was contorted 
by spasms of rage, remorse, hate, and mortifi- 
cation, and, falling to the floor, he moaned: 

“Oh, Clarice, can you not forgive me? Will 
you see me shut up in a cold prison while you live 
in luxury? Can you not forget your pain now you 
are so happy? Will you not open your heart 
and be merciful to a fellow-being—a poor, weak, 
erring old man?” 

The wild, piteous tones struck plaintively upon 
the ear of the tender girl, and in hor great joy the 
past seemed to fade away, and she thought only of 
his grief and apparent contrition, A momont she 
hesitated, and then raising her large, mellow eyes 
to the face of her lover, she sympathetically mur- 
mured; 

‘Oh, Vane, he is almost mad with anguish and 
so repentant. Shall I not forgive him, and let him 
try to reform ?” 

“My noble, unselfish darling,” rejoined the 
surgeon warmly, “ you may forgive him, but you 
must notallow him freedom. Listen to me, Clarice. 
Repentance, to be true, must come before evil has 
resulted, or at the utmost, before the offender knows 
that retribution is near; in such, clemoncy should 
be used, but not in this instance. This man, my 
innocent child, is only frightened into cowardice; 
he is not repentant; he has ends to furthor, and he 
is endeavouring to work upon your heart; if ho 
feels all that he says, would he not have confessed 
before he had been compelled to do so? Mout 
assuredly. You must remember that there is 
another quality we must cultivate besides mercy, 
that is—justice. In justice to you, to me, to him- 
sslf, to the public, he must receive the reward 
which wickedness never fails to bring.” 

“ Quite correct, Signor Vincent,” interposed Siz- 
nor Luis, “and to prove to you that he is only playing 
a part, I have only to relate my latest experience 
in this case, You remember giving me the keys 
after your rescue? I decended the subterranean 
passages in company with one of my officers, grop- 
ing my way along as carefully as possible, Pre- 
sently I heard voices, and pausing, I listened, [I 
will not repeat the conversation; suffice it to say, 
that it occurred between Martin and the seer, and 
its object was to deceive us by coming here, and 
acting the part which we have seen. The arrest 
of the seer was to have been a false one, and Martin 
was to condemn him with all appearance of truth, 
and then have him taken away to prison, apparently, 
but really to freedom, while Martin, thus failing 
in his plot against you and your lady, would again 
ingratiate himself into your favour, and all would 
be well, I hurriedly sent two of my mon back, and 
ordered them to assume the clothos of the masks. 
This they did, and shortly returned. I gave thom 
the keys, and instructed them to meet the seer and 
Martin, and assure them that they had but just 
escaped, 

“It succeeded admirably, and Martin thought 
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he had accomplished a wonderful piece of strategy 
I am happy to inform him that tho offi:ers are 
genuine ones, and that both ho and the seor will 
disturb our ancient cityno longer. And in farthor 
explanation, I may as well remark that it was 
Martin who was gazing through the eye of the 
portrait into your room on the night you received 
the warning. This, I believe, explains everything 
in connection with this strange affair; but no—there 
is ono more mechanical combivation which I would 
refer to, and here let me state that tho story in re- 
gard to'the seer, told by. Martin, is true. I have 
examined the back part of this house, and find’ that 
the instrument of your descent was merely a com- 
mon “ lift,” but the pulleys were on the outside of 
the two walls which enclosed you, and that caused 
your perplexity in regard to it, This honse was 
formerly the head quarters of a political society, 
whose object was vengeance upon those opposed to 
them ; this accounts for the many traps and other 
appliances of art.” 

For a moment silence reigned over all, and Signor 
Luis availed himself of the opportanity to remove 
his prisoners from tho room, in¢luding the flashy 
individual, who was to be detained as a witness 
against Alonzo Martin, , 

As tho excitement consequent upon these varied 
incidents was mitigated, Clarice raised her glowing 
eyos to the faco of her lover, and whispered : 

“Dear Vano, the clouds aro passing, and sweet 
happiness shines in,” 

“My own, my dear Clarice ——” and Vane Vin- 
cent could say no more, man as he was, for the tide 
of joy was rushing over his soul, and its spray 
moistaned his eyes. 

Ere another minute had passed Mr. Lander 
entered, accompanied by the ‘thin boy, who was 
dancing on his toes, clapping his hands, and acting 
as one wild with joy. 

“ Who is this boy?” asked Clarice, in mingled 
wonder and amusement. **What can possoss him ?” 

“The same emotion that thrills our’ hearts,” re- 
sponded the artist, “and that ‘is—freedom. He 
has rendered. you,a great service, Miss Lee, and 
trust you will receive him as a friend.” : 

“T will, indeed,” exclaimed the noble girly “tie 
shall live with us, sballhe not, Vane?” 

** Ho shall, my Clarice,” answered the’ surgeon, 
“for his kindness led to your’rescue.” 

“What, what!” cried the boy, clasping his hands, 
and raising his eyes,upward. “Oh, no more elec- 
tric shocks, no more sitting up all night! Oh, I 
cannot believe it.” 

Ho paused; the sudden transition ‘from dospair 
to joy confused him an instant, and then the tears 
burst from his eyes, rained down his cheeks like 
an April shower, and, catching the hand of Clarice, 
he sobbed : 

“You are an angel—the one I’ve dreamed of, 
You—you will love me; I can’t remember my 
mother, and 1 never had a sister. Oh, how good, 
how kind you are! Will yow kiss me once, same 
as my mother would, if she were hore ?” 

With tears in her luminous eyes, with her bosom 
rising and falling undér warm compassion, that 
lovely girl bent down and kissed the thin cheeks 
of the orphan boy, and whispered to him cheering 
words. 

“Heaven bless you, my Clarice!” and the. sur- 
geon’s voice was husky. 

“Give me your hand, Miss Lee,” said the. ar- 
tist, lowly and with feeling, “and let me thank you 
for this—let me beg you to forgive me for, my un- 
kindness, my injustice—oh, I’ cannot give it. the 
name it merits—to you on one ogeasiont” 

“Do not speak of it, Mr, Hart,” rejoined Clarico, 
with a smile which went to the’ artist’s heart; “it 
was but your devotion to him,” and she ‘placed her 
hand upon her lover’s shoulder. 

‘*And what can I say to increase your lig} 
dear fricnd?” observed’ the sculptor, in a deep, 
sincere tone. “ Words are poworless, but as I'clasp 
your hand and that of Miss Lee, let me hope that 
years of biiss may be yours—you aro both worthy 
—and may Hoavon bless you!” 

Each heart in thankfulness murmured, “Amen!” 

* * * ° . 


Months have passed. Clarice is a happy wife, 
a sweet, blooming creature, whi, although supplied 
with woalth and position, does not forget the noble 


things that produce calm contentment, And there 
bending over her, with the same love-light in lifs 
dark blue eye, is he who struggled for her sake in 
distant Italy, and who now is known througtiout 
his couutry..orJis anatchiess surgical skill, unvary- 
ing kindness, arid charity, 


ppiness, , 


| - And ‘there; ‘too, is another, a bey of round 


plump’ face, sparkling eye, and ‘woll-develbped: 


form, who promises: to) become».ai surgeon. second: 
any, we his friend.’ He‘looke up from: his book, 
thinks: 


| “Vane and'Olarice, how good they have: been to: 


me. And he who-once oppressed: me, and he: who 

' injured Olariee, have both received: their deserts 
| —and are’ immured within the cold walls of 
prison.” 
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CHAPTER, I. 


Tr was a wild night apom the. Yorkshire moors: . 

The wind was blowing ‘fiercely; ‘the rain wasi 
driven in-sharp’ and fitfal:showers, intermixed with: 
sleet ; and’ darkness, like a dense. moarning: pall; 
overspread the wide’ desolation, 

In the midst of the wide: moor,.from the uncur- 
tained window of a solitary’ house, @ light streamed. 
out into the black ‘storm. 

This light came from:s sitting-room;in which an 
old man sat alone, before:a: glowing hearth. 

He was @ gant, hard-featured man, grim and cold; 
with hair white-as snow—w haughty, proud old man, 
with an expression as of defiance to the whole; human: 
race: 

He was Squire’ Markham, the lastof hisname, » 
widower, who lived the-life-of # hermit; shunning 
and hating the werld. ' 

The time had. been, and:very recently, when the 
old honse of Lonemoor*had) been thronged with 
guests, members of excellent county families, to 
whom Mr, Markham! had: been known as a'genial, 
hospitable host, a courteous, kindly gentleman; but 
for a whole year guests ‘had been refused entrance 
at the portals, the grass had grown unchecked upon 
the avenue and in the neglected: flowergardens, the 
windows of'the mansion’ had been clused: to:the suns 
light, the rooms had been. wrapped im a dead’silenes;! 
and Squire Markham had slit himself ap, seeing no 
one except his servants, and’ leading'a mordse’ and 
isolated existence. 

What had wrought this change ? 

What had transformed the genial, hospitable gen- 
tleman iuto the moody, suspicious récluse whom we 
have presented to the rewder?) What had: tarned* 
his hair white during thattwelvemonth ? 

The reason popularly and pityingly assigned for: 
the chiauge in- him’ was the: death-of his only ¢hildy a 
girl of seventeen, whicli event: had been declared 
just one yeur before the openiug diate of our story. 

His daughter had been his idol. She had been 
beautiful, spirited, and ‘affectionate, aud he had 
lavished upon her su¢h love and tenderness ay 
fathers seldom feel Her childhood had been one 
of exceptional ‘brightuess ; every juxury that money 
jcould buy had been bestowed upon her; teachers 
and’ masters in every accomplisiment’ had been ‘pro- 
‘vided for her’; an indulgeat: governess ind: watehed’ 
over her ; and’ Miss Constance had! grown. up wilful, 
yet loving, a spoiled, headstrong, wayward girl, full 
of caprices, yet noble, and loved’ by all who: kuew 
her. te 

People had predicted that Miss Markham, with: 
her beauty and prospective ‘wealth, wouki make a 
grand murriege. Her fathor had: drowned tiawt his 
darling would win a coronet. But drewms and: pre« 
dictions had been alike’ vain—liwr- early death -had 
put an end’ to both. 

But how liad sire died ? ‘ 

She had gone abroad with friends to spend:some: 
months in travel. Those montlis hadnewly passed, 
jand ler father was anticipating her*return; whew a 
jtelegram ‘had come to him, commanding lis imme-: 
{diate presence at Berlin, at which place his dwaghter 
and her friends were at tliat time stopping. 

Squire Markham had set out for tlie Cotinent by 
the firsttrain, proceeding to Berlin in all haste, 
| When he returned to Lonemoor, wmontllater, he 
iwas'clad‘in mourning garb; his heir was streaked 
‘with white; liis visige had grown sterm and «grim ; 
‘his manner cold and suspicions; and'his-entire ap- 
\pearance was that of # man whose light of life had 
been stricken out, and whose existence had become: 
suddenly one-of hopeless bitterness. 

He had upon the very day of his return announced 
his daughter's death; had dismissed the larger 
‘uumber of his servants ;. denied himself to visitors ; 
aud settled into the barven life he had since led. 

There were mauy who wondered thiat-the unfortu- 














; heen bronght home tobe 

but it. was believed that 

‘Miss Markham had.died cf an infectious disease, and’ 
that her father. had not been allowed to transport 


her remains\to England. 
The trath of this Ga could. not: be confirmed by 
questioning Squire ‘khawm, for after announcing 
his, daughters's death.he never mentioned her 
name, op suffered ;another to. mention’ it, in his 


presence, vet d 

The old housekeeper, who had loved’ her ‘ 
mistvess! with a mothers’s love, closed. the hau 8 
jsnitevof. rooms. Miss Markham had occupied, but 
‘visited'it daiky in.secret to airjthe dainty. garments 
it still contained, and to dust the furniture, as if she 


_|;e@xpected. her young lady's.retura and intended to be 


prepared, for it. 

A dreary gloom.hung over the mansion of Lone- 
moor during those, long and weary months, a gloom 
that.to-night pressed with awful weight upon Squire 
Markham’s beart as. he satalone, by his fireside. 

‘Tne room was.long and low, with dusky shadows 
‘in the far corners. The walls were wwinscoted 
with black oak and thickly hung with _gilt-framed 
\pictures.. A moderator lamp, with books, engra , 
and newspapers, stood upon a large cen*‘r le. 
‘Low, carved bookcases, well, filled with books, stood 
iupon either side the widechimney. The,alcoye that 
|held Constance’s piano was empty and screeved with 
‘qurtains. The piano had been removed io the attic, 

| with Miss Murkjam’s faveurite drawing-room chair 
jaud writing-table, ‘ 

The room.was luxurious, but very gloomy. Even 
jin contrast to the storm outside, with its. lamplight 
,and firelight,,it:could not seem homelike. 

A souud—ao step upon the. hall-stair—startled 
Squire Markham, and he raised his head and looked 
eagerly, in a quick:forgetinlness, towards the door, 

‘Lhe “step passed on. It, was only Mrs, Quillet, 
the housekeeper, who was moving about intent upon 
her; duties. Squire Marisham sighed heayily,,and 
vent forward aad stirred up the, tire, adding a few 
coals, ' 

“ What. a-night it is!” he, muttered, as.a fres 
gust of wind:and rain beatagainst the wiudv w-panes 
and. tore around the house. like a pack of wolves. 
‘An awiul night.forthe homeless! Strange, how | 
thinkiof her to-night! It is just.a, year to-day since 
U received, that telegram from , Berlin! Just ony 

rear |,” 
iis face hnrdened,at the recollection, and grew 
grimmer and.steracr. His, thin lips)set themselves 
in a hard, bloodless line, 

‘ne-doer opened, and the housekeeper, a motherly 
Yorkshire. woman, with a. broad aud kindly tece, 
which for the last year-had been always shadowed, 
stupped into the rocm, bearing a tea-tray. 

Squire Markham, comprehending ber errand, 
wnved’ his hand.in a gesture commanding her depar- 
ture, although he did not turn his head. 

Yhe housekeeper withdrew. with her burden.as 
silently as, possible. And again the old squire was 
alone. 

“A year to-night!” ho muttered. “How the 
tliought ofsher hauntsme! And whatay awful night!” 

A door, slammed).somewhere in the houso. The 
rain dashed spiteiully upon the window paves. And 
again; dike @ packof hungry wolves in persuit of prey, 
the wind tore around the old mausion,y aud swupt-on- 
ward over the moors. 

Au avfal night tuly.. Heaven pity. any homeless 
wanderer that, night: upon, the desulate Yorkshiro 
wastes»! 

Squire Markham listened to the storm, with ears 
stidddnly quiekened to its;undertones. Ab, what 
was that? A. voice? A hwnan voice? Seme, one 
out upon the moor crying for heip? 

He sprang up, his face whiiening, his breathing 
suspended for a moment. 

Yes, it was a voice, a woman's voice, in. piteous 
appeal for kelp! 

Squire Markham, rushedito the window, but. the 
rain was: fdling ina solid.sheet, at that instant,.and 
he contd, seed mothing,. But as the. fitful shower 
lessened he saw the broad stream of light from: his 
own switidow falling. upon tlie sodden moor, and in 
the: pxte and siekly glare a.woman’s figure was tot- 
tering toward the. house. 

No» beggar had ever beeu turned, unfed and ua- 
helped from Lonemoor, ‘I'he purse Of the old squire 
had ever been open to’ the needy,. The sight of that 
wenderer in the storm. might, be supposed. to toueb 
his leart. He made.. movement, from the windew, 
as if:to call his housekveper, and then he halted, as 
if suddeuly turned tv stone, aud glared from the 
window as if the woman were some frightful Gorgon. 
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His breath came quick and hard: now, 
had in them @ wild, incredulous stare. 

The woman staggered across’ that stream: of light, 
still crying pitifully, her arms: uptodsed, her face.in 
shadow. She was for the front door, and. 
still the old squire stood damb and) imotionldssy 
seeming frozen’ with a great/horror. 

He could not watch her slow progress to'the door. 
He was still standing im that trance-like stillness 
when a sound vibrated through the great honse— 
the sound of the brass-knocker upon therseldom-; 
used front door! ‘ 

As if that sound had broken his trance; lie bounded 
forward, his face white and furious, his eyes blading. 
He entered the hall at the same’ moment with Mrs. 
Quillet, who, pale and frightened, bore a lighted 
lamp and was on her ‘way to answer the summons. 

Tho squire waved her back, but sheodid not-obey. 

The aspect of his face, his wild excitement, his 
blazing eyes, hél Ker spellbound. 

Again that knocking sounded, loud, irregular, 
spasmodic, as though the hand that producedit was: 
frenzied. 

The squire fore aside the bolts and plied open 
the door,“ 

A gredt gtist’ of wind came’ in, bringing with it 


rain and sleet; and, inthe midst of it, as if she: hed |: 


been the spirit of the storm, the wanderer whom he 
liad seen, tottered in, alP wet ‘and* drenched, her’ 
clothes drippitig, he? aris upraised in supplication. 

Her face was ‘hidden by her ‘long’ bair which 
streamed abont ‘her’ likes wet veil. Her head was 
bowed. Her forn! was élid iw @ draggled silic dress 
and a'shaw! that; despite rough usage, was still of 
great value. Her bonnet was gone,'and an old veil’ 
alone shielded her head from the’ storm. 

“Help! help!” she said piteously, in a voice thut 
pierced to Mrs’ Quiflet’s soul: 

But the old squire’s# face flénied with auger and 
sudden hatred. : 

The dovr had slammed shat. i 

He’ opened’ it wide, and: pointet.out: into the: 
storm. v & jae 

“ There is no help! for'you:here,” be saidybarahiy: | 
“Go! Go-outimto thersterm-~and, diel” 

“Ob, master, you never sent anyone away before 
like this! The storm is Jeaviul, And.she,is. a. women 
and ill” —— . ' . , 

‘Hush!’ iaterrapted Squire Markham, grimly. 
“There. .is.neroom for her here! Are you guing, 


woman ?” 
He moved towards the wanderer igen | A 
The. stranger stepped back with a ory of terror, 
and flung back hep veil of dapk dark hair, and dis- 
closed her face. , 
fateuowhite atid 


It was a young face—a tte 
woful, withall the’ youth’ and light ani tonderades 
were ‘pale and ‘quiver: 


stricken out of it. The! 

ing; the cheeks thin and hollow ; the-eyes*wild- and 
justrous, with the strange quivk’ glow of maddess in 
them! 

It wae evident at a glance: that. she was insane; 
Perhaps the storm and etposure of this very nicht 
had wrecked her reason. Perhaps she was fm the: 
early delitiamcoffever. Whatever'the cause, and 
however long her malady had-endured, she was ¢er- 
tainly mad now. 

The equire recoiled from her in auj,utter: horror 
livid te. the lipss 

The housekeeper stared Pe eat She was.in- 
credulons, frightened, stupefied!: 

and that they 
servant thus 


It was not because she was insané,, 
feared her, that the squire and his ol 
shrank from her, 

It was because they recognized her! 

The housekeeper struggled with her great agits- 
tion, and cried Out, shrilly ; 

“lt is Miss Constance! It is our own Misw 
Constance!"” 

‘The squire uttered no denial and safil no word of 
remonstrance against the strange supposition, 

“Oh. master,” cried Mre. Quillet, hysterically, 
“you told me she was dead——” 

“She ie dead!’’ said the squire, in @ strange, hard: 
voiee, ' My daughter is dead!” Y 

He continved: to point to the door, bat. sow hig 
Jong forefinger trembled as witl palsy, 

‘She is not dead!” declafed the bewildered old 
housekerper, “'Notdead! Hereshe stands, master, 
alive—eur owt Miss Constanee! You;mean to «nti 
her owegain into. the storm? Your own.daag.«'. 
sich What does. it all. mean? This is. no, dreaw ! 
ltis.onn dear Miss Constauce——” 

She stopped as the young straiger lonked from, 
herro the equire with chrious, vacant 6yes, which 
Lnew nos either of them, 

“Help? said the poor yonng eréatare, wearily, | 
her voice qnivering, ber,-nd eyes full of pleading, * I 
am going hame!” I wuut ty go bene! Heip!"’ 





The squire turned his face from her. 
The wanderer hesitated, her wan features 
ivered, and she made a quick spring forwardvin 
the direction’ of the haughty old squire, and sank 
down helpless and unconscious at his:feet, 
(To be continued.) 


EE 
JOHNNY SPRAGUE’S 
FORTUNES. 


I am sorry not to be able topreseut my heroina 
more heroic light, but, tect t0 tell, he was not a 
very heroic sort of 

_In the first place, everybody galled him by his 
first name with ay to it,, Mow when a may goes 
through the world as Jélinny iis safe to predicate 
that, though he may be a goed sort of fellow, 
he basa’t much Character. And 
No one exce ever spoke of this 

ue 


pronouneed him « puppy at 
to: that tney were 
I aw woe tas of his 


ared only ou Bat 
fe the men who) Were) | 
uncle paid his od 
contemptuous! e| 
thorniag costum the 
“So you have eur sieqpelt ‘Wave done all I 
agreed to for you; Whe Ge pow propose to do for 


yourself?””  ~ 
teplied, in am cle- 


“ Haven’t thought so ma 
ose.” 
nd re " 


igant drawl, “ Marty 
Keép a rating acenunt 


“ Lauduble ambition _ 

“Oh, I don’t eye | 
‘with you, perhaps, uati®Z am able to y you.” 
py « Out et your wife’ Money. Joh Sprague, you 
dre about as fair a 6 en of a puppyoms i know. 
‘Still I suppose you @te in some'sort thé legitim .te 
resnit of our traiditgyand I've no ri to throw 
you off. You'reja-¢ e to the name though.” 

' The object so gued regarded speaker 
languidly. Evidem*ljeat was out of his-¢ode to be 
i disturbed by so utild @etorm. 

“You're rather on a fellow. 
expected you would. e through,” 

“Exactly, W tell: you whet 
give you two hun —— You may spend it 
w as you please. m it is = you may come 

ack here, as you doubtless will any way. After 
P that I'l. make-vou an_allowance—a sinall ove. You 
may stay here and help me about the farm, or you 
may take a situation in London suited te your 
¢apabifities; You won't eard niuch, of course, but 
maybe between ‘that aed yoar allowance you'll be 
sp fo Re i you get-the rich wife,” 
ny gathered up the motes his! ancle 
threw towards Him with as little show of interest 
as could well beconceived. One might have fancied 
hewas Bestowing-@ favour. Be mutamred some- 
thing ‘that might be coustrued into thanks or @ 
remonstrarice that the sum was not larger, as: one’s 
2 inclified. -— : 

“Tf suppose there’s no use: in asking you if you 
have, anything in view,” the older man said, eyeing 
hin as he divposed of his: b lis im a Russia leather 
wallet elegantly stamped with his monogram. 

“We I had. But it’s rather indefinite, 
There's @ gitl I met this samurer that 1 thought 
might do.” 

© Whio is stie?” 

“ Marianne Tudor. Fou don’t know hen Money 
igor though:” 

= t 


> 


ty?” 

«Ny: 

“1’'m free to confess, sir; that Murianna lies 4 bad 
all success, You'll get your reward ia this life, 
soon after was‘devotiny ‘himself to Mariuwna. 
the lovely complexion thxt goes with suet) hwir— 


} retreated in 


eda Prt 


cent. With it she had black eyes—that unusual 
combination that makes a woman strikingly hand- 
some or stmkingly ugly. It had the latter effect in 
this cas*, With their light brows and lashes, the 
effect was startling, and then somewhat ridiculous. 
Besitles, Miss Tudor dressed like a schoolgirl. She 

mt out lier haiv and skin with reds and yellows. 

he wore pals purples with orange contrasts, and 
she never hid the right dress for the occasion. 
Altogether, Marianna Tudor was one of those 
women who do not arrive at their majority tilt 
they are far in their twonties, Them they are apt 
to be royal,.and.men acknowledge th» royalty. 

This summer, however, Miss L’uaur was nineteen, 
and, as I said) crade. Ani to Miss Tudor Jouuny 
Sprague proposed to make himself irresistible. 

Did h» nor growminwardly when she met him on 
the bree ral ht o: his arrival, cled ia a 

ine i with yellow and rediant 

I cseretd jewellery’? Bat to-have seen tim. one 

would have supposed the end and a'm of his 
lif- bad: been fied in the meeting. 

i trative. He was too high- 

word and look had a quiet 

she read well enough, and 

up under the thin skin, 

usly schoolgirlish than 


rt or etn apna ased to lovers. She 
was Tai experience in that 
direction, thei few who, like owt Hero, had been 
attracted: by the teport-of the puterwul riches had 
, despair before her. pemseual im practica- 
bilities. 
But J 


; ohnay wae sesotiate, He mever faltered in 
his devotion, All manner of délieate attentions 
were offered her. He knew better i 

or offer her a feebl: flume of. 


Miss 
Tudar’s, stayed? one night iv the civy where: she 
lived, spending the evening with herp and doimg his 
gentlemauly best to leave a favourable” impression 
with the powers on the throne. To the girl herself 
he had never spoken a word of love. He shrank 
from that. With an older or shrewder woman he 
would have clenched his. bargain at once; but he 
thought he might aliow himself some: latitude: here. 
He could not tie hiinself at once to: this horribly 
dressed, painfully plain girl, who had mot one idea 
as to the elegunt indifference proper See: 
and merried: people. Her clear good sense, her fra sk, 
fearless truthfulness, her honest faith in him. went 
for ~ Sai He did not waderstand the qualities 
a: all. 

But that night om leaving ber he did think it 
necessary to make! some d-monstration of his sup- 
ery state of mind: He was sure that he’ could 

ind her in her own eyes without specia'ly com- 
mitting himself. So under the guslight in the hall, 
whore’ she’ had followed hiuv for farewell, he took her 
hand. 

“Has it beew # pleasant sume: ?” hesaid, looking 
into her face. 

It is proper to remark here that Johnny was avery 
handsom2 man. He was a brunette, wicty those 
dreamy, sad eyes that one sees now'and the. iw that 
type—vyes that seem to: huve looked: sorrow in the 
face till there is no sunlight let for them. His 
whole fuee had a little pavhetic shadow’ over it iufi- 
nitely touching and attractive. 

Miss Tador's clear eyes looked into his shadowy 
ones. He was thinking what an unfinished face it 
was, with. the giure of lizht on the pale eyebrows 
and rough red livin, He looked though as if the 
tears were ready to rise, man as he was. Miss 
Tudor’s g+ze fell. 

* You will not forget i1?” he went on, tigh‘eaing 
a little his clisp on her fiugers. 

“ Never,” she resp nded, with startling energy. 

He controlled’ his nerves, however, aud suid)aad 
his voice: was the merest muruvur: 





Ys can't say she iss Red-huired and thin, 
rather. 
t by 
“ithe ober Sprmgue leugheit, 
Fre 
not the’ least dowht.” 
She was vot a pretty girl, as he had suid, She 
loving 1u spite of the freckles with wHies ‘wi hoas's 


“ Gooil tempered ? 

“Go in, My youeg friend, and win. I wish 

Johauy Spregae departed next morning, and 
was thin and angular and wwkward. But she had 
expssure afflicted her—aud her hair was migaiti- | 





“ And you will reusember me with it?” 
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“ Always,” she whisperea. 

“Good-by, dear.” He bent and kissed her. She 
looked up startled a little, and then the tears came. 

After that it was necessary to soothe her agitation. 
He did not speak a word, but he held her hand 
caressingly, and by-and-by she answered his good-by 
and he went away. 

He did feel tolerably mean, looking himself in the 
face after that. 

“I must marry rich—there’s no help for that. 
The girl Joves me—that is the truth. Well, I'll 
treat ber well. I can afford to do that for the 


money. 

So he went back to his uncle. 

“Well, sir. Have you coucluded your bargain?” 

“Not concluded it exuctly.” 

“ Wasn’t the fair Marianna to be won ?” 

“No trouble about that, sir. But I thought I 
woulin’t be hasty. ‘Lime enough when I go back 
to London.” 

“ Then you have concluded to go to work?” 

“I suppose I must. I couldn’t vegetate here.” 

“ You will have to vegetate bere fur a month at 
leas:. Your place will not be open to you uil the 
first of October.” 

“May 1 ask to what branch of business I am to 
devote my energies? ” 

“A clerkship iu a railroad office. .The psy will 
be more than you will earn. I will give you two 
hundred a year more. Can you live ou that?” 

* | shall have to,” ruefully. 

“Yes, you will have tw. Lt is more than I had at 
your age.” 

And so Jobnny Sprague took vp his buiden of 
hfe, awd began by aes-iug binveit delicately every 
@ay, and smoking a great mauy expensive cigars, 
and otherwise couponiumy bust like a young krd 
males a shidos, 


AT LAST. ] 


Daring his month of waiting he made the ac- 
quaintance of Miss Jennie Lawrence. Miss Law- 
rence, too, was nineteen, and one of the sweetest of 
the girls of that age. She was a compact, little 
brunette, quick-witted, graceful, cool-headed and 
coquettish. With her Jobnny Sprague, began 
amusing himself, Mis Jennie was one of the most 
unsentimental of mortals, Sbe laughed at his 
pose: she parodied his romance. She seemed to 

old him in light eBteem entirely. His languid 
ways and pensive face utterly failed in their calcu- 
lated effect. 

Miss Jennie kept her father’s house, and looked 
after the welfare of two or three younger brothers 
and sisters, So her moraings were usually fully 
occupied. She told him so when he lounged over 
one morning. She sat with him the picture of 
unoccupied elegance through the space of a long 
call, Then she said, with crisp decision : 

“You must excuse me, Mr, Sprague, . We in the 
country seldom have time for morning calls. _ I have 
so many things to do that I never have a half-hour 
to myself till after twelve o’clock. There are the 
piano, the guitar, and my embroidery. They are 
all at your disposal, but I must go.” 

Johnny stared, as he might be expected to, But 
he was too sweet-tempered to take offence, and 
after that,.Miss Lawrence’s morniogs were free from 
interruption. 

But she was so pretty and trim and bright; she 
dressed with such complete freshness and good 
taste ; she laughed at him; she said all manner of 
saucy things to him; she had not the Jeast fear of 
nor reverence for him, and she did not seem to be 
overwhelmed with his attractions, The treatment 
agreed with him admirably, 





He had nvt much thought ef consequences. Miss 
Jennie was quite out vf the range of eligibilities, 





and it never occurred: to him that there might come 
any serious conclasion to his amusement, But day 
by day the thought of Miss Tudor grew more and 
more distasteful. Mentally he contrasted her abrupt- 
ness with Jennie’s smooth adroitness, and she gained 
nothing by the contrast. } : i 

“ fat are you after with that little girl?” his 
un¢le asked, 


«Nothing, sir, upon my. word.” 

“Not falling in love, are you? It might make a 
man of you.” } 

“No, sir. There’s =. mart Sg objection.” 

«“ Want of money, I suppose ? ” 

« Well, sin To the bidder, yon 


know. | Miss Jennie will hardly go.bigher than the 
other. 
“A lot that other will get.” 

“That's as opinion goes. I don’t think so my- 
self.” 

But when the first of October came, and he went 
away to begin bis work in London, he and Miss 
Lawrence had quite a touching little farewell. He 
went away, saying to himself, “I wonder if she 
does?” and Miss Jennie proceeded, to close doors 
and windows with an amused smile on her face, 

“What an idiot Johnny Sprague can make of 
himself!” was the burden of her soliloquy. 

He found oe young hoagptess , eet 
aspirations—in a dingy smoky office, kept at bis 
desk from nine till five, and expected to do his work 
during those hours... Todo him justice, he did do 
ily well, Per it was what he was best 
fitted for. College education does not always put 
weapons for hewing an. immediate fortune into a 
man’s hands, and Sprague had not secured a full 
equivalent for his uncle’s money in Latin and Greek 
even, : 

He saw Miss Tudor once or twice a week. Tho 
paternal Tador had sense as well as moncy. This 
young Sprague was at work—as an idler he would 

ave been given to understand that the Tudor 
mansion was forbidden ground. The work was the 
grain of saving grace; if Marianna wanted him, 
why, she had money enough for both. 

Happily for Johnny, he -was unaware that the 
heavy boditag man, who sat silently through some 
of his evenings at the house, was taking acute notes, 
and not altogether complimentary ones. 

“ But then about ore ina hundred of the young 
men is not an idiot, now-a-days, ‘He'll’ average as 
well as the rest, £ suppose.” 

As the winter came on and the city season began, 
Johnny quarrelled more and more with his tate. 
Dancing till daylight interfered somewhat with the 
next day’s employment, And there were various 
other elegant dissipations with which regular work 
conflicted sadly. Kis uncle adhered rigidly to his 
stated lions, and Johnny, found himself in a 
desperate cramp for money. 

“ Are you pasate to Miss Tudor ?” that worthy 
gentleman asked, asthe Christmas holidays drew on. 

“With three shillings to buy an engagement 
ring?” 

~ I'll pay for the ring when it is wanted.” 

“That's understood, is it? ” 

“T will keep my word.” 

“All right, sir. Til call on'you next week.” 

The catastrophe was hastened by a letter from 
his“unele. “He had heard of some of the young 
man’s proceedings. They were not creditable. He 
threatened to withdraw his allowance if he heard 
similar reports again. The letter came in answer 
to an appeal for money, and the request was 
unheeded. 

So on the strength of it he walked up to tho 
Tudor house and asked for Miss Tudor, with a grim 
resolve to go through the business at once. Two 
hours later he walked away from the house an 
engaged man. 

e telegraphed to Farmfield, “Send money for 
ting,” and was answered by a cheque for fifty 
pounds. most of which went for its legitimate pur- 
pose, and ten paid his share of a wine and game 
supper, which ended in a isgraceful even in 
the annals of his set, The end of it was dismissal 
from his place at the office. 

How he lived after that was best known to him- 
self. The’ story of his dismissal bad not reached 
Miss Tador. She knew he was idle, certainly, but 
then so were a great many other Yoong men. Axd 
she could never guess how much depended on au 
early marriage which he arged so persistently. 

How he grew to hate her in that interval. The 
very necessity for conciliation irritated and fretted 
him. He was not utterly worthless, for a sense of 
his meanness still galled aud stung him. A good 
many of the elegant trifles that found their way 
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into her possession he expected to pey for with her 
money Crary. and he did not find that his 
personal meeds grew any less. And her temper—to 
which he had made. reference before—certainly did 
not promise wholly smooth sailing for the future, 
He would remonstrate—not in the happiest wa. 
perhaps—because of rome awkwardness of . wh 
she had been guilty. She would retort—there would 
be a scene, hot words leading to hotter; and thea 
common-sense would step in, and a peace would be 
patched up, and Johnny would go down the street 
railing at fate and himself, and swearing dismally at 
the thought of her, ¥: 

And then, he would remember Jennie Lawrence, 
and wonder why fate bed not given her the money 
which would have made her worth taking. 

He had not beard from his uncle since he had left 
the office, except by one missive enclosing « quater’s 
allowance with an intimation that this would be the 
lest. 

Just at this junctare he went'to a ball at which 
“everybody” was expected to be present. Miss 
Tudor’s toilet filled him with consternation—a green 
cra 
with a horror of coral depelert, But he discharged 
his duties like a man, settling himself to be properly 
attentive with the whole force of his will. 

It was just after a waltz in which Miss Tudor 
had been doubly angular and awkwaid that be saw 
Jennie Lawrence, 

She was so lovely in her lavender drapery. She 
was the centre of a knot of admiring men, and 
looked as cool and composed as in the country par- 
lour at home. She recognized him, for he heard 
her say, with perfect distinctness, to some one 
beside her: 

“There’s Johnny Sprague. He looks as if he 
had lost his last shilling.” 

Whereupon he went straight up to her, and 
insisted pn revewing acquaintance. He was just a 
little reckless ; he had been drinking, and mortifica- 
tion had made him as near desperate as such anen 
often get. But he did not betray. that to her. 

He danced with her oace before supper, At 
supper he drank agein, this time with less than his 
usual caution, for he had always kept up appear- 
ances. It did not betray itself in his spevch or gait, 
The first stages of champagne intoxication with him 
left his face paler and his eyes sadder—loosened his 
tongue with something that was more like wit than 
any of his every-day capabilities. Miss Lawrence 
could. not have guessed his co: dition when she gave 
him the wal'z she had promise | before supper. 

Before the giddy dace was over, Sprague had 
quite lost the little balance with which he began. 
Miss Jennie was mors charming than ever, 
Across the room he beheld Marianna Tador, her red 
hair in disarray, her face flushed with her exertions, 
black eyes shooting vengeful lightuiing at the pretty 
girl on hisarm, The sight drove him quite beyond 
reach of the little common-sense he had left. He 
immediately began making vehement love to his 
companion, 

There was a conservatory beyond in half-light, 
and carefully afranged with a view to the accom- 
modation of flirting couples. He led Miss Lawrence 
thither—ske, truth to teil, being nuthing loth. 

“Those charming days last avtuma—you have 
not forgotten them?” 

“ Ah, no, One does not forget such weather— 
such drives, It has been so dull since,” 

“And I have not forgotten. But it has been 
more than dull for me. If you could know, Miss 
Jennie, with what longing I have looked back 
toward that time.” 

He was looking unutterable things: She met his 
eyes, and dropped her own. 

“ Perhaps I do’know,” sho half whispered. 

At any other time he might have had some su:- 
picion of the readiness with which she fell into his 
vein—meeting him half-way at least, Just now he 
was growing more and more reckless every ntinute. 

“If you do—if I could believe that, Jennie. I 
bave cursed the fate which kept me from s,eaking 
the truth when I was with you then. Let me tell 
you now. Believe that 1 find you necessary to my 
happiness. I cannot live without you.” 

“Oh, Mr, Sprague,” che exclaimed, turning away 
her face, “I am quite sure that I heard you were 
engaged.” 

“Engaged! What utter folly!” 

“To Mss Poder" . 

“ Why, she has red hair!” 

“ But people with red hair have other attractions.” 
“She has the manners of a schoolgirl ; she dresses 
‘ike a fright; she has. the temper of a fiend.” 
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“But she will have a great deal of money.” 

“Truly; that is all that would tempt me. But 
how could I think of money with your image in my 
mind?” 

Miss Jennie laughed wickedly. 

“Tam sure your uncle would not be pleased if he 
knew what you were saying.” 

« What.do I care whether he is pleased or not? 
I adore you madly.” 

“I think we had better go back to the ball-room. 
I really ought not to, listen to you, Mr. Sprague. 1 
am sure you do not.mean all this.” 

Somebody came up and interrupted them. Sprague 
got back into the:ball-room, There the lights and 
heat brought him to the next stage of intoxication, 
He had sense enough left to make his way into the 
outer mo are | to no one by the way. At his 
room he tumbled on his bed, and slept a heavy 
slumber till broad daylight. 

He was awakened by a rap at the door—a servant 
bringing hinra letter. 

He recognized Miss Tudor's handwriting, and 
tossed it away impatiently. 

“Time enough for that,” and settled down to a 
consciousness of a racking headache, and an uneasy 
= that he had somehow made a donkey of him- 
self. 

It dawned on him little by little, and he lay 
and groaned in bodily and mental misery, goin 
over in advance the scene he was tp have with his 
affianced. A peace must somehow be secured. He 
could by no means forego the marriage now. And 
that little vixen from the country, who had led him 
to make such an ass of himself? The anathemas 
heaped on Miss Lawrence’s head, having their due 
weight, would have ruined her prospect of happiness 
for this life: - , 

At last he bethought himself to read Marianna’s 
note, .It was very simple and very direct: 

“Mr. Spracus:— Please cali and see me at 
twelve o'clock 10-day. Marianna Tupor.” 

He dropped it with a still deeper groan, A fine 
earnest of what was coming. ..He had.» great mind 
to plead illness or d-ath or sudden bereavement. 
And then the inevitable stared him-in the face, and 
he rose and made his toilet. 

The effect of last might’s d's-ipation was rather 
becoming thau otherwise. He recognized that fact, 
surveying himself in the gless. The sad eyes were 
sadder than ever—there Was un in‘eresting palenss 
on his complexion ; it would not b+ hard to repre- 
sent intense anguish of soul. By the time he 
reached Miss Tudor’s door he had his programme 
very thoroughly arrang d. 

But he had uot arranged for one incident, Miss 
Tudor stood midway in the room waiting his 
entrance, Eehind her, very comfortably seated on 
an ottoman, and looking as serene and sweet as if 
she had never wrought any mischicf in her life, sat 
Jennie Lawrence. 

His glance tock in the situation: Miss Tudor's 
lowering face—Miss Lawrence's triumphant one. 
On the instant he threw up his cards aud abandoned 
the game, 

He had stopped at the sight of Miss Tudor’s visitor. 
Now he wheeled abruptly toward the door, and 
would have gone without a word, but Marianna’s 
voice arrested him, 

«Mr. Sprague!” 

It was not awful tragedy, It was rather a pitiful 
tone, half a quaver in it, and yet hopelessly 
determined. 

“Miss Lawerence is an old schoolmate of mine. 
She has told me what you said last night. I think 
we had better terminate our engagement. Papa 
thinks so too, He has hard a great deal abuut your 
way of living, ard is sure we should not be happy.” 

She recited it all like a lesson well learned. He 
looked at her curiously when she had finished. She 
had evidently been crying very hard, and she was 
not one of the kiod whose appearance is improved 
by this exercise. 

“These are all your things. ‘I am going away 
to-morrow, and I shall not see you again.” 

He took the package, and bowed. Jennie Law- 
rence Tose, 

“[ am quite willing to absolve you from your 
confession to me—because I ain to be married next 
month myself.” 

Something in the look he gave her strack her 
conscience or heart, or something perhaps. She did 
not laugh at-his discomfiture after he had gone half 
s> much as she had expected to. 

Out on the street once more he felt a curious 
sense of freedom and relief. Perhaps when sffairs 
arrive at their most desperate convition there is 


& | Morianva was summoned to. imeet her father, 





always that alleviatioo,. The worst has arrived, and 
there can be nothing beyond, 

He went to his room and examined his package. 
It contained a good many valuable trifles—or rather 
costly ones—some paid for, more obtained on eredit. 
Those he put up end directed to the tradesmen to 
whom they belonged; the others he left for the 
satisfaction of bis landlady. The engagement ring 
he sold, realizing two-thirds of what he had paid for 
it. Then he bought, himself a suit of coarse, heavy 
clothes, such garments as he had never touched 
before. He made out carefully a list of all his 
eaprid bills. Everything was dove quite steadily 
and methodically, without haste or flurry, Then at 
twilight one nigkt, having saved ten pounds for 
emergencies, he went out and bought a railway 
ticket for the farthest point which his’ money would 
command, 

On the night of the fourth day after his dismissal 
by Miss Tudor he stepped from the train with six 
pounds in his pocket, 

Miss Lawrence had called on Miss Tudor that 
morning, and introduced herself, The young lady,’ 
with a warm-hearted recollection of her school- 
days, recalled her at once, Then Miss Jennic 
entered upon her errand, She said she was impelled 
dy conscientious scruples—her regard for her old 
friend, &c., &c.. The two girls nearly quarrelled at 
first, but Miss Tudor was convinced at last. “_ 

C) 
said, in his abrupt way: 

“ Daughter, 1 want you to give up that ycung 
Sprague.” 

Possibly he knew the ‘girl so well that he did not 
expect either tears or remonstrance, but he could 
no; have been quite prepared for the perfecuy 
matter-of-fact way in which she responded : 

‘* Yes, papa, I think so too.” 

“You're a plucky girl,” he said, kissing her. 
Then he proceeded to relate what he had learned of 
the young man’s life and habits. 

“Tam quite sure it is best,” she said, and then 
she despatched her note, and invited Jennie to stay 
and see her through the interview, It was not in 
human vatare not to resent Sprague’s last night’s 
proceedings. ‘ 

And so all that chapter of Johnny Spragav’s life 
came {o an end, ; 

I think if hé had really known what lay before 
him, even in his desperation he would not have had 
the heart to have undertaken it. Reviewing his list 
of bread-winning accomplishments, he fouad him- 
self reduced to a very short range, Sprague’s six 
pouuds were exhausted before he had found a 
chance to earn a shilling. 

To be hungry is not always a bad experience for 
a man, but even that may be carried to an unwhole- 
some length. It,came to the place at last where 
Sprague ceased to make any exertion. It had not 
occurred to him to ask for food as a gitt. The smell 
of the, restaurants made him sick and faint. He 
dragged himself off to the railroad yard, and sat 
down in the sua on a pile of lumber. 

There was work going on around him—plenty of 
it. He sat looking on dreamily for a while, then 
he rose and went up to the foreman, and asked if 
he wanted avother hand. 

The man looked at him inquiringly for a minute 
before he answered. Sprague’s voice was very 
sweet; with his great bright eyes and hollow face 
he did not seema promising subject out of which to 
make a coal-heaver. 

The foreman answered him shortly. Sprague was 
not disappoiuted—he had not expected success. He 
walked slowly back to his pile of lumber, and sat 
down again. 

Bat the good-hearted man could not forget him. 

“There’s something queer about that fellow,” 
gong over to where Sprague was lying now, his 
hat dragged down over his eyes. 

He gave him a gentle push. 

“Tf you'll get up, I’ll give you a job,” 

Sprague did not stir. The other lifted the hat 
from his face. Ay the sun struck his eyes Sprague 
opened them languidly. 

“ Are you ill?” 

“No;” and then with shame-faced desperation 
he added, “* Could you give me something to eat? 
I’ve had nothing since day before yesterday.” 

“Good heavens! The man is starving!” 

That was the turn in his affairs. The foreman 
took him home and fed him, aud two days after 
Johnny entered upon his duties in some humble 
position about the yard, 

He learned what hard work, hard fare, coarse 
living of all kinds, meant. He never referred to 
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dentally, the foreman found out that his protegé’s. 
attainments in the English language were superior 
to most ‘of the men about him, 
not rest til] he had sécured for. him a clerkship’ in 
one of the company’s offices. 

One day some of his duties called him out’ on’ the’ 
platform just as one of the Great E,stérn expresd 
trains thundered in, At first he’ Had been shy, of’ 
the risks of meeting, old acquaintances, but’ when" 
one after another passing through had looked him 
in the face and gone by umrecognizing he begah to 
feel safe. Glancing carelessly dowo-the long line of’ 
carriages, a Woman's face at ove of the windows 
struck his eyes. It was Jennie Lawrence—probably 
Jennie somebody else now, 

He did not know whether she saw him or not: 
He went back to his: desk with a more vivid 
reminder of that old life thaw ever had come to ‘hit 
before, But somehow it. went’ by, as everything 
else did. and he had almost’ forgotten the incident. 

Six months after came a letier for him—actually 
the first he had received sincé his voluntary exile. 
He saw it advertized, dnd went avd asked for it: 
He was now known as Johm: Graves. 

lt contained a cheque fora yore eae yaw: and 
information that if he would ‘retarn to Loudon and 
call at a certain street and number, he would hear of 
something to his advantage. 

He announced to himself his determination never 
to go back. He said it over-and over so many times 
that by-and-by he began to, wonder why he shoul 
not go. Then a kind of ‘homesickness began to pall 
on bim, and the end of it’ was that a week later 
found him steaming thither. 

How strange it all'seemed. Nobody remembered 
him. The faces he met’seemed not to have changed 
so very much, and yet they went by uoregarding 
him. He went to the plate designated, announced 
himself, and found the place of foreign correspon- 
dent offered him, Sprague had always bad‘a gift 
for modern languages, ; 

Mag pay wasa very large advance on his present 
salary. 

“'The place is filled temporarily, waiting your 
decision,” he learned. 

He took six hours for deliberation, went back— 
and declined. 

“You see,” he explaived, awkwardly, “it’s not 
that I am doing so much better, but I’ve broken 
away. There isn’t a spot in this ‘whole city that 
hasn’t a painful association for me.” 

“Ta that case, I am directed to pay your expenses 
back again,” said the gentleman with whom he was 
speaking filling out a cheque. “That will cover fares 
and loss of time?” 

Sprague glanced at the paper. It was drawn on a 
certain bank, and signed by the firm which had made 
hia the offer. 

“ May L.ask to whomT am indebted for this offer?” 

“You aré particulatly requested not to ask. At 
all events, we are particularly instructed not to 
answer, You were recommended to us by soine one 
who knew your abilities. Twat is all I am at liberty 
to tell you.” ‘ 

That evening Johuny walked up past the Tudor 
hotise. Two years—that was a good while. Poor 
Marianna! He had treated her badly enough, and 
she had been well rid of him. Perhaps she had 
married, by this time, some man who did not mind 
daily companionship with a disintegrated rainbow. 
She had a good heart, too, under all her fearful 
toilets, There was music in the house, piano and 
violia, and while he stood a woman’s voice be an 
singing, He stopped, listening, Someboly came 
to the window, and in response to a remark from 
within, laughed aloud. The tones gave him a start 
—clear, sweet, soft. Somiebody else had laughed 
like that in his old past. 

Then a policeman came up, and he walked on. 
The next day he went back. 

Two years more went on. He had made a new 
set of surroundings for himself—a mew world in 
which the former Johnny Spragite had no patt. It 
looked like a dream to him, out of which he wus 
very glad to have awakened. There was no great 
wonder that old acquaintances did not recognize 
him. A physical change, dating’ biek to that two- 
day’s starvation, seemied to hive come upon him. 
The lauguid, delicate exquisite had developed the 
muscle of an athlete. With his dreauiy face 
browned *nd bearded, and his: sweet, soft voice, 
he was one of those men who are murked iu their 
Cire.e. 
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before them. The passsagers ‘hud left the cirrieges’| 
‘ah@ were svattered about thtough the raidfoad offices 
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He’ dpehed the out of his own office; and behold 


ia: group’ of ladies’ had: taken! 
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‘flannel’ suit and stowched, bruisdd: hat;ie lookieg a* 
her, Hermbgnificett figureand pose, her splendid: 
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and the ease awd 
she. turned at thie, opening: door, stratk him with. a: |; 
wonder more intense becatse»récoguitidn ‘mingled 
with» its 

Her comp inions smiled. were: quite used’ 
to the sérisation ‘shey meade, » they: fancied- the |) 
rough younz man struck dumb with» embarrajsinent 
and admirstion, Bat Marfaonk Tador swept forward || 
with an eager look- lighting bet-face. 

“Johnny Spiague!.” 

And all at once he was the easy, composed nian: 
of society agaja, andy then th» sédsation was-on the 
other side, 4 

The oid frank fearlessness, but quite a‘ diff-rent |, 
thing in. a beaabiful- woman and a’raw, unformed 


irl, 
7 “f’'ve beew here twice to find yous Nobody knew 
anything about yous I knew there was som mis- 
take, but—I-bad given you up.” 

“Easily explained... You. asked for Johany 
Sprague, I suppose. I am John Graves here.” 

Before.the! bleckadé was removed John Sprague 
was an engaged mani “ie says that the lidy 
opened the way herself, Perhaps she: did. The 
parties interested do not testify—~but it’ was‘nothing 
to be ashamed of if she did. BK, BR. 
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A Fiora.—Mrs. Pralamop has gone in for window 
floriculture. She thinks at this period of the year 
a few Christmas anthemums would look both pretty 
and seasonable.—Fun. 

Royrat Duxery.—An illustrious Duke, appar- 
ently oblivious of the views once expressdd by a 
certain Harry’ of Monmouth, Has post prandially 
intimated that he expects more meén from England— 
and more money. It would be not uninteresting if 
England were to state what she expects from the 
illustrious Dake; also, whether she will take it now 
or wait till she.gets it.—Fua, 

For THE Lapii«s,—The elause of. the, Servian 
marriage law requiring officers on contracting matri+ 
mony to furnish a guarantee of their possessing 
sufficient means of subsistence has been. abolished 
by the Skuptschina—a sensible proceeding. How 
can men guarantee their ability to support life when 
they are taking the very thing to make it insupport- 
able—a wife ?—Fun. 

A PLayrut Rertection.—Life is like'a game of 
cards; kings, queens;and knaves take the honours, 
and it entails a vast amount of shaffling and deal- 
ing ;—cutting falls @e the share' of the unlacky 
player.—F un, 








A SAFE FRIEND. 
My cat is dead, and tears are in mine eyes, 
‘* Why mourn a beast.?’’ the hardened cynic ories. 
Because, good sir, he was my joy unigue, 
he only friend I had—who could not speak, 
A beast’s love only necd no fears alarm, 
For, being dumb, its friendship does no harm. 
All human friends my aspirations balk— 
They love me truly—but, alas! they talk.—Fun. 

A Soverricn Remepy Fox InpDIaA.—The visit of 
the Prince of Wales.—Jady. 

Tug SpreaD or Epucarron.—A School Board 
dinner.—Fun. 

FinanclaL, Rinxine.—‘ Now, my dear, all 
you've got to do is to be sure and preserve a good 
balance !’’—Fun. 

AN ODIOUS COMPARISON. 

Servant: ‘‘ Somebody wants to see you, sir!’’ 

Master (a “shoddy,” giving his first swell 
dinner): “’Qo is hit?” 

Servant: “ Don’t know, sir!’’ 

Masrean: “Well, well; bat what's elikets6 a 
gentleman ?”’ 

Srervant (who has evidently been’ “tasting ’’) : 
‘*No-o-0-0, sir, not exactly a gentleman, sitjast 
something like yourself——,’’—I'un. 

PopPIng THK QuESTION.—The effivacy of either 
of the following methods of replying.to gentlemen 
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4» For “ merey-grigs!” and: nivs little girls) it is 
enough tosay “No!” pout, shake theis shoulders, 
and look pretty. 


CHRISTMAS MEMS. ‘ 

Tae only bill to be tuougzht of ror Christmas Day. 
—'L’he bill of fare, nang ex ; 

The best ‘‘ Christmas Card” of the Season.—An 
invitation to diner. 

A Seasonadle Guess.—The'weloome guested at a 
Christmas party! : ; 

A. Christmas rendering’ of ““Noblesse oblige: 
The baron'of beef dished !|—d way. 

Mavre® Natura +A) coroner’s*jury' has detitied 
that a lady aged seventy-seven from the effects 
of tight-lncirig.. ‘hus ever: does: Art y 
supplement titv'ino iT -otual endeavoure:of. Nasare.to 
shorten the days of. poor ity.—Fua. 

YOUNG, BUT SMART. 

Aunt Mary; ‘ Now, don't. quartel, children! 
Recollect that ‘ birds in their little nests agree !’’’ 

Erusy: ‘ Well; it wouldn’tdo for them. to ‘ fall 
out ’—anyhow, not beford they could fly Wouldit, 
Aunt Mary-?’’—Puaeh, 

, A GOOD JUDGE. 

Etpegiy Parry (to’ Boanitifaily: “Oh; if you 
please, ’m, my 'usband is down witt'the dip~thicory ; 
and please, ’m, the doctor says he must'have port 
wire, and it don't matter ‘ow (old is is, ntam—in 
faet the (h)older'the better !’’—Paneh. 

PUBLIC INTRRES®. 

* Jonesy did you ever have, any interest in, the 
public stocks ?”’ 

* Whys yre-gy guar, I stood in ’em.once about four 
‘ours!’ 

A FaRMER’s boy was told to give the cows some 
cabbages, and to give the cow tuat yielded the most 
milk the largest share. He. literally obeyed the 
order, and deposited tho’ largest share on ‘the 


pump! 
A DIFFERENT THING. 

“Madam, has your piano'an welian attachment?” 
asked Sam, the other night;'of* the wife of.a wan 
who appeared to live up to, if not: beyond, his 
income. 

“ Hush,” whispered Seth,,im his ear, “it basa 
sheriff's attacament!’’ 

Sam dropped the. subject. 

Dave says there is no danger of hard times among 
the shoemakers, because every shoe is “soled 
before it can ba got ready for the market. 

A LAWYER once approached a pretty Q iakeress, 
and said she looked so charming he oouidu’t help 
giving her a kiss. 

“ Friend,” said she, “ thee must not do it.”’ 

Oi, by Hoaven, I will!’ 

“ Well, friend, as thou hast sworn, thes’ may do 
it; but thee must not make a practiced of-it:’’ 

THE VERDANT GROOMSMAN. 

On no occasion do people seém more prone to 
commit blanders than at a wedding. 

The following actually ovourted’in- a* coutitry 
town: 

In the midst of a crowd of witnesses, the clergy- 
man had just completed that interesting: ee 
which binds in the silver bonds of wedlock two will-~ 
ing hearts,-and stretched forth his hands to implore 
the blessings of heaven on the union, 

At this point, the groomsman, seeing the open 
hands ¢tretched out, supposed it was the signal for 
him to surrender tiie wedding fee. whibh was burn- 
ing in his pocket. 

According, ee as the clergymen’ closed his eyes 
in prayer hefeit the pressure ofitwo: gteasy half- 
crowns on his open . 

The good man hesitated a moment, appalled’ at 
the ludicrousness of his) situation, bat «volly 
deposited the money in his pocket, and p 
with his devotions. . 

UNCERTAIN. : 

There are some men who are never known to giv- 
an unconditional assent to any proposition, how - 
ever self-evident. We have.in mind a person of 
this character, to whom, for the sake of conve- 
nience, we shall give the name of White. 
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A — morning, Mr. White;” wereniitked’ 


one occas 
Fes” said. ie; dosbtingly,. “Bat I showlda’t 
wonder if: it rained: before. 

“ Your , yeewe is a great improvement to your 
house,” 

“Y, te: but it’s a little thomarrow: If it wax, 
pay, tobe wider, it would be eae the. thing,’” 

+ [thie case;-yOu- must like Mr. ere for, af 
lam not mietaken, his.is F eegs tens 

“Very tras, bat them i foe high. 

“How do = like’ out naw niinfster?™ Fie -is' 

_popular—a good preacher, a good pastor, 

and a good man.” 

Why yes, I admit all thet; but: didn't 
notice’ how askew his’ neck-clotl was" 


Sunday ?” 

* Nay but sdeuisting hat to ee the it weds 
no obj him in his:official hone” 

“ Why, no, as then we expect “ gonad to pay 
as mach attention to dress as other folke/’ 

“ You have a fire field of potatoes yonder; Mr. 


White 

«“ You, they Jook- well enought. ato#e: groaid; bet 
there’s no knowing but they may bes 
fore they’ are ga 

“The new railroad. will be* 
town, and do very much’ to 
think se?’’ 

“ Welly I don’ t-now but it may, babit willbe very- 
noisy, so-that'a bodycan't havea quiet: mo «ent: tor 
himeelf,”’ 

“ We must. be content’ to submit tos little incon. 


venience for the sake of. obtaining a great gvod. || 


Ti:atie:theteue philosophy of jie.” 
rr Perhaps it ae but then, them. railroads are'con: 


fonuded tioisy 
ee iting of obtaining a straightforward, 
answer to our inquiriés, we, as.alast. 


rate ae out: a-boy; was passing: byy.and. ne-- 


mafked : 
“That boy has ber’ / dirty hands.” 
“Yes,” said Mr. White; “yes, but—tat—bit,” 
he was evidently 
in an tion. 


and he continued—* vas if’ they were Waaed thay, 


A coUNTRYMAN 
wrote after his sneloacy ts} PS. ere 
title waich none but himself understood. 

“Bray; my dear siry’’ asked. 
do aill'these letters stand for?’ 

“ Stand for! why, that’s my, title!” 

“Yes, sir,—but what is' your title?” 

" Why, Professor of PB. 
from Cambridge.” 

& yvoune ladyat seltool, irpthe stutty of 
grammar, was asked if a Kiss?” whee @ proper ox" 
common noun. After’a little hesitition she replied , 

—‘‘ It’s both common and proper. 

“] sav, nigga, how:yowsell dem broom socheaper 
dan dis indiwideral can do. whens between oursebs; 
l'stoalde'stalh?”’ 

** You fooly Pomp, I.steal miner 

A WOMAN offering, to.sign a deed 
her if her husband compelled her tovsign: dt. 
comet me,” sai 

im, 

I wave hidard of a good many’ uakind' mispriats, 
but’ this is rather dreadful, isn’ (it? 

“On the 23rd‘inst,, at ———<— Vicarage, Essex, the 
*Wite’ of the Rev. ——— of a’ ton.’ 

Were I the vicar, I don’t'quite know what I should 
do to:that compositor... I don’t think you: have any 
right.to call a-lady a wite,.or to go into weiyhts and: 
nYewsures, wnless ‘it is pattioularty desired by the 
patonts.—Judy. 

SOMETHING LIKE A TREASURE OF A WIFE. 

Wren: “ What do-you think of my new bonvet, 
dear?’ I trimmed it’out of a doll’s dress that I had 
given me when I was three years old!” —Judy, 

A DANGEROUS! EXPERIMENT. 

Mr. Green: “Oh, Mr. O’ Leary, -bave you seex 
those letters in the paper? A farmer claiming com- 
pensation for a calf that hesaid a fox ate! Now,do 
you think a fox would eat a calf?” 

Mr, O’Learxé ‘Raith; an! I don't:know, Billy ; 
but I wouldn’t advoize ye to get too nare um!” 
Fan. 

A Pamaptse ror O¥erur-rarers.—The reception 
of the Prince of Wales tnruughonr the cities of India 
continues to be most cordial. From Poonah we get 
a piece of news which should be well received in this 
country. “The scene,” we read, * was one of wild 
but good-humoured excitement, and the streets 
be -- literally blocked: up with natives!’ Fancy!— 

udy. 

‘* A NURSERY must be a great place for dantving.” 
‘Why 60?” * Beeausé it is” “TT don’t seo iow” 


, arbi 


eady, made.” 
Eee caboa- 
“ He 
> ‘me; nor twenty like 


feotings: 


of the bf: 5 Catheetuataty: 


jengeit iis ge which te wing | 
oY iiore wes a} 


and‘Schoolmaster | 





“ Ain’t.a nursery a regular bawl-room ?’’ 
A POPULAR writer, speaking of the ocean tele- 


gtaph, “wotders’ wiittier’ the news t¥ansmftted’ 
through the salt water will be fresh. 
* Mia, deat’ said an intelligent: pet, “ what do 
ley ther “so load for when ‘charok” is 
“% 


OMEHOW We stispéct that the Hatire whose 
lamps’ are always manned for a good cry keepe ite 
ly moar the surface; wad that you need 
ye Wea: deep'to the leftbreast' before you ddnte: 


Onn. day Inst wéek. a» ie livtog. fa. 
minister ap demain to meant ves town iF 
irae to mate ost the-arrtval 
italy, thie youug lady was on! 
ide of. the river, some ten miles away,, 
reas ibtended benediow went to feten her. After! 
he'had efosted the*bridge, the flooring wiis wasted" 
away, and the bedins were some eiglitesa ilicties® 
Under. water. . The blank. dismay. om, tae oride- 
as face when he: returned with. the-bride may 

imugined: However, he wae not to” be beaten, 


atid raving’ pr « line, and tied tls young lady” 


ou his back » la Blondio, he ry a to cross pall \23,97-b; ‘15,37 
, the:| (Otago. 98,067; Chatham Islands, 132—total, $41,860. 


Der | alions bean, and 
the| OPposite:bank, add landed’ with hie preciouscharge im 





ty. arent ety 16 the you | séfety. 











THE ROSUE'S: APOLOGY, 
sraPastowranle 


Fy VILLAIN wlio By ot ctintaies was citight 
n.act to rob a man, was brought 

a Magistrate, 
Who asked the: ‘prigoner to state 
Fw a ve'whieh prevailed to lead’ 

‘niind "to perpetrate’tlie deed 

Whiereof he sivo.: accused. The man, 
Ripuen brazéti werent, tus began ; 


Cunvenient to aponesi Fthe toys 

And pocket*punde of ‘otter 

‘Then canes and swords in doorways left ; 

Till, by degrees; fron petty’ titeft’ 

I rose w burglary ; ddd so, 

(For in‘one’s trade « chap, mast grow) 

To try the road; and robbing’ mew; 

Your Honour know; teatis: now und ‘then 

A murdertliat’d @ thing of course ;, 

At last 1 came to rob by force 

of habit';aud, upon my’ soul’! 

Tis — whith now I can’ y control!” 
His Honour heard the: ride 

And, #wilivg grimly, “ rane m4 gre 

“ A strange excuse, upon my word, 

As evér for’ a ‘crime was heard! 

I'm eure ’tis scarcely news to you. 

The Law has certain habits too ; 

And one is hanging~whieh secures» 

Tue only way of mending ‘yours 1” 


MORAL. 
‘Phe-villain’s plea bow oft men use 
Their petty vices to excuse; 
lik tempers; niawners: rude or coarse, 
For which. sd 9 plead the urgent force 
Of ‘hiabit—**Tis you kuow, theit way, 
And quite inveterate,” they say ; 
As if. thousand to coutess 
Could make a-single vice theless! J. Gi 8S. 


———_>E_E=_=__STE 


GEMS. 


Ir usually falls out. that those. who seck. others, 
destruction find their own. 

FRienpsair is’s dangerous word for -youtig ladies ; 
it is fall flédged, and waiting for a flue day to fly, 

Tue cloudy weather melts at length into beauty, 
and the brightest smiles of the heart are born of ite 
tears! 

Tuere are many vices that do not deprivs us of 
friends; there are many vices which prevedt our 
having « any. 

Proup men never have frienis; neither in pro- 
spérity, because they know noboly, nor in advérsity 
becanse nobody Knows them. 

Eat, digest ; read, remember ; earn, save ; love and 
be loved, If these four rules. be. strietly followed); 
health, wealth; intelligence’ and trae’ happiness will 
be the result. Try it, every'oue, daring the coniing 
new year. 

Ea = 


New Structurss.—The site where opce: steod | 
proud old Northumberland House is still a howling 
wilderness ~liverally so iu the recent severe’ weather ; 


but the chaos of bricks and building débris will give 
place to a new roadway and cldared spaces in the 
spring. If one may judge by what is being done in 
Bridge Street, Westminster, opposite New Palace 
Y the new thoroughfare from Chartieg Gross to 
the® Vietoria Embankreut wil bean architectural 
embellisiintent to London: Ot'th¥ clearings’ netessic 
taved for the Embanktueut’ dnd Disttfot Railway 
works has arisen one of the fimest piles-of..buildings 
in obs: shape of shops, and thé improvement is Soa 
y or wWard ‘tots cotner of Parliament Strest, for 
tien ditigy’ Uuitattige of a past dey catubt’ stand 
against- the. new structures. 


Fe 
STATISTICS. 


New Zeatanp—The “New Zealand Timed” 
publistiey tie~futtowing’ information, supplied by: the 
stogisttur-Geniotal, regarding the population of the 
colony’ off tie 818t' of December, 18741 Auckland, 
‘78862; Taranaki, 6,373 ; Wellington, 45,607 
\Hawke's Bay, 24,122; Marlborough, 95533 ; Nelsse, 

esthaud, 7; Cuaterbury, 71,316 ; 





‘Thus it will be seen thet-the European population 
jiuerensed. by 42,350 souls during the lest-ten monthe 
of 1874—w rate of progress: which no-other colony in 
Australasia at all approaches. Mr. Marsit; oief-im- 
migration officer for Ontt , reports that dariag 
the year evded'the 28ttr of February last, 26 itmmi- 
graut ships: ladiertived at Lytileton, ‘I’hey carried 
11¥;008° immigrants for this) provinces (Owaterbury) 
alone, It appears that measles are prevalent 
Out the’colony, adi though at first’ confiaed to the 
uropean population, they have appeared in several 
| bus not with vecy faral results, 
\except-at Kuiti, where nuinbers of those stricken with 
|the disease have been carried off. 





| HOUSEHOLD: UD TREASURES 


Simeie Reameny. ror. ». Soanuet Fevien.— Hobert 
Fe mciny of thw Protero, segyosts a remedy: for. the 
scarlet fever whieh he avers Has’ invariably” proved 
sucvessfal. It ir'very: simple, and lies within “tie 
reach of thése whose limited means’ préclude | nA artes iar 
eens ion the services of # 

‘Take an onion-and oat it wage Out outa 
of’ thie’ cbiitte; and into’ the cxvity put’ a 
oe of saffron ; put the pieces together, then 
wrap in cloth aud bake in.an oven uutil tho onion is 
cooked so thiwt-the juice will ran freely, then squeeze 
out all the juice aud give the’ patient «* teaspood fil, 
at*the saiie tithe rubbiuy tlie cliest and throat with 
gose-grease or rancid bacon if) there is: auy cough 
Or sorendsy ia the thyowts lu a short. time the fever 
will break out iman eruptiouall over the ‘body: | Alb 
= is‘then' necessary is to keep tlie patient warm 
or Ma from draught aad recovery. is certain. 
stie says he has been employing this remedy 
io many years;.aud never’ kuew it’ to: fail. wheu 
proper care’wastaken of the patient after its appli- 
cation. 








—_—_—_——— 
MISCELLANEOUOS., 


AT a@recent sale a drawits-room suite of Aubusson 
tie ay » représeuting Lw Fontaine's Fables, sold at 
2,2 . 

Hee Roxi. Hicuness the Princess of Wales is, 
expected to returu to England from Deamark at the 
begiuniag of February. 

It is telegraphed that the inhabitants of Madaré 
have prepared a magnuificeut silver clair to present 
to the Prince of Wales. It worth 1,000/. 

At a:sale of old coins in’ London a penuy of Prince 
Henry of Northumberland, struck at Carlisle in the 
reign of David I, of Scotlaud, brought 26; 108. 

An historical. figure passed away December 6th, : 
Lady Louisa Swart, the last descendant of the Royal 
tomity of Scotland, having’ died at Traquair House, 
near Peebles, ia her 100th year. 

Iv is stated confidentially at Berliu that thie 
forthcoming census will show over a milliow of in- 
habitants: ia the city. In 1675 there wers about: 
10,000, and in 1775 just 100,000, 

‘A HORSK-CHESTNUT tree near Geneva, Switzerland 
is thought to be the parent of all the horse-chestauts 
with double flowers in the world. It has only one 
branch which bears double flowers, and these hare 
no tendency to affect the rest of the tree, Grafts’ 
from this branch bear the double flowers. 

A SPLENDID eagle was siiot in Eastwoll Park a - 
few daysago by one of the Duke of Hdiuburgh ey 
gumekvepers. It measured 7ft. 2in. from tip to tip 





of wings. The keeper saw the huge bird sirike 
down a pheasant, and eat it completely, leaving ouly 
the tuil feathers, It is stated that three or four 
eagies have recently beeu' sven iu the neighbourhood. 
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Yus Roavs’s 
AvOMOGY wu .. «.. 


NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 











Rowsa»—In al? probability the young lady’s subse- 
qeent silence is accounied for by sume previous or ether 


+. 

re KM—You probably would not come to an unwise de- 
termination if you vow trea’ the affairas ended, and so 
aio some different subject to occupy your thoughts. 

M. BR A—A solution of oxalic acid will doubtless 
prove efficient in removing tbe ink stains from the re- 
eords you mention, ’ 

a, ¥. E.—Ladies who wish to be thin shonld not eat 
aagar or any kind of sweetmeats. They should also be 
seetotallers nad of aetive habits, 

Lgast2.—Av your age you should think twice before you 
iasolve yourself iu tue cares which naturally ensue alter 
watrimony. 

EBpw.aayp J.—The Welsh, or rather the Cymriac, is a 

@, and one of the oldest iu the world. It is Celtic 
of indo-Enropean oriviu. 

Poarvesgss asks if it is impropér to keepa lichted 
cigar in the mouth when passing jadies. A gentleman 
should always remove his cigar when meeting ladies, 
whether they are aq \a:ntances or strangers. 

A Swoscriaer.—Divide the number of cubic inches 
im the bin by the number of cubic inches in a bushel 
4 Ser fiud the number of bushels the bia 


aus W.—Jalias Omsar was proclaimed Dictator of 
Rosae forty-nine years vefore Curist, and was murdered 
in the Seuate House tive years afterwards, at the age of 


tae Bov.—¥ou had better procure some first-class 
work om eogincemay woich will furnisn you with ail the 
infoswation you require. The usual time of apprentice- 

for such tmdes is five years. 

eunc Man.—The widow who is more than half as 
old again as you are shows good sense in refusing to 
marzy you. If ber tinal decision is to be governed by our 
@pinson it will be adverse, for in our judgment she would 
act tery unwisely were she to marry you. 

Manvaxr.—* Pere la Chaise” is the name of the public 
eometery of Paris, and was laid out in 1804. Formerly 
Ma was the chief ‘seat of the Jesuits’ establishment in 
France, and was presided over by Pere la Chaise, con- 
feegor to Louis XIV., and from him took its name 

Gc. Al.—You seem to be getting on very well. There 
is p@ Objection to your giving such au invitation as you 
apeax of, but if you continue your visits tie obstacle of 
we ts’ presence will probably be removed. I: is 
308 kelly to continue always, 

wishes to know “how she is to act if a 
young gentleman is very attentive to her aud she after- 
wurde fimis out that he is engaged to anvther?’’ She 
had better give him his dismissal in the most summary 
wander sible. 

Paws Pux—Bither the young lady is unworthy of 
youer you have been deceived bya false friend. It is 
adnay you qveto yoursell to bring matters to a crisis by 
epenly demandiny on explanation turough the inte rpo- 
aition of your oOluest und nearest male rejative. 

B. A. F.—When walking witha lady the right arm is 

offered, but m crowded thoroughfares is is not 
always convevient to follow that custom—the lauy 
shoul! be alowei the side that will best provect her 
from the crow... 

Goastax? Keaper—We think you will be trying a 
very Goudtiul experiment if you “ take that young man 
woah agate,” He uardly deserves it aiter his very shabby 
eatment of you. We should advise you to waitund see 
how lasting his good resolves were before you become 


Maxsoxiz Daw.—We admire the spirit you exhibit in 
wishing to belp defray your own expenses, ani thereby 
to lighten your wainma's burdens. Cin you not get 
yops aod teach them wusic? You cau impart ine iu- 
@uraction you receive. 

Lavon —You ought not to expect the young lady to re- 
fee» al) attention from other gentle.neu, unless you give 
her to vuderston that your atteutivus mean marriage. 
M the young laly accepts you asa lover, tuen you will 
leave @ right to.quject to her gomg Out-to drive with other 
geetlemen, but otuerwise not. 

tt. L. M.—There is ouly one inference tobe drawn 
fom we warm minner ia which the gentieman acts 
Yowunds you and that is that he is deeply iu love wita 

4s you confess that you regard nim favourably, 
you bave only to act with a kind of discreet encourage- 
ment t secure hiin 1s an ack nv wiedyed lover, 

& & M.—You show yourself to be a very sensible 
young i@iy wuen you say you have decided not to waste 
suuther thougit even upon a fellow who only just made 
love Ww you for ihe sake of trifling with your adectiuns, 


Such a fellow is deserving of nothing but contempt, and 
we —_ all our correspondents showed themseives'as 
‘ou have. 

4 8. L S—1. Fortune-telling is, in our opinion, always 
a humbug, The so-called fortune-tellers no more 
of your future than you do yourself. 2..We do not be- 
lieve in anything of the kind. 3, Dreams, such as you 
mention, aré commonly caused by eating too heartily be- 
fore retiring, 


Wuywt1e will do well to consult with her brother as to: 


tbe reason of his cooluess to her ‘ beau,” and if-he has 
any just grounds for such treatment towards him he will 
then explain che same to his sister, whose welfare he 
onght to establish, “Winnie” will also be able to'see 
how far the young gentleman cares for her by his avten- 
tions to her and ers to brother. 

Tousours Le Mems.—l. If the gentleman was not ac- 
quainted with the lady’s husband aud asked her to ac- 
company him to the supper-room without the permission 
of her husbaud, he did a very ungen y act, and the 
lady should not. have accepted his escort. 2. You can 
with propriety sead separate cards, or you can send 
regular writteu invitations with both of your names upon 


the a 

W W.—tIn this world of sickness, sorrow and bereave- 
meut, visits of dol must jionally be made, 
and if pecuis thoy should be paid within a week aftur 
death entered the family circle, If your.acquaintance 
is i tis the custom, however, to wait until 
after the family have appeared at charch, You should 
send up your cardand ask if they would receive you, 
In formal visiting a card can be left in lieu of a call. 

Cora E,—Your parents are certainly in the right when 
they object to you, a girl of sixteen, marrying a youny 
man of seventeen. If your lover is not willing to wait 
until you both are of age suiteble to marry, just dispense 
with his company at ouce, You had vetter work to the 
end a your days than to marry so foolishly as you now 
wish, 

Jostz.—l, No, we don't think there is any harm in 
dancing itself, bat still, if your lover objects to your 
doing so, you had better heed his wishes. 2. Yes, a 
watch chain would bea very suitable Christmas gift for 
a lady to give a gentleman, 3. Too muca depends 
upon circumstances for us to be able to answer this 
question, 4, You are tuo young to marry for at least two 
years, 











HARD TIMES AT HOME, 


There are hard times now at home, Ben, 
Our father seems cast down, 
And mother has to patch and dara 
And wear her faded gown. 
We oftentimes go hunyry, Ben, 
The littie ones as well, 
And what the end of it will be 
The wisest cavnot tell, 


We're the oldest of the flock, Ben, 
Two brawny lads and strong, 

And we've been itling ‘rouad the place 
And doing naught too long. 

We are taking bread from babes, Ben, 
Isay itto our shame, 

And makings sad the Jatter days 
Oi grauny, vid and lame, 


Let us strike out for ourselves, Ben, 
Aud fall in love with work, 

We may not like it well at first, 

i ay — = mustn’t shirk, 
‘rue, we'll have to give ap play, Ben, 
Our nutting talde aha rm y 

But that’s no more, for duty’s sake, 
Than many a lad bas done. 


There'll be better times at home, Ben, 
The hearth will glow more bright, 

The little ones be better fed 
When we can add our mite, 

And father, too, will look up, Ben, 
And mother’s heart be glad ; 

Then let us strike out for ourselves, 


You'll ue’er be sorry, lad. M, A, EK, 


Lizztz Aunt, thirty-four, @ widow, dark gray eyes, 
dark brown hair, medium height, loving and domesti- 
cuted, has one child, is a Good Tempiar and would make 
a happy home, wishes to correspond with a steady 
mechanic with a view to matrimony ; a dark man about 
forty preferred ; must Be loving and fond of home. 

Hirrerx,.a seaman in the soyal Navy, twenty-six, 
5ft. 7in., blue eyes, light curly hair, wishes to correspond 
witi a young lady witha view to mtirimony ; respon- 
debt must be about the same age, fond of singing and 
dancing and thoroughly domesticated, 

Emma and F10, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young gentlemen, E:nma is eighteen, tall, dark and 
cousidered pretty, Fio is nearly seventeen, , fair and 
very good looking, 

Avicr Louiss, sev’ , fair plexioa, golden hair, 
gtay eyes, medium heizht, lively disposition aad con- 
siiered pretty by ull her friends, wishes to correspond 
= dark young gentlemau aboat twenty; a clerk pre- 
erred, 

W. M., medium height, fair complexion, of a loving 
disposition, wishes to correspoad witu a tall, dark geutle- 
mau who is fond of home, 

SALAMAND&R, twenty-live, medium height, good look- 
ing, dark browa hair aud eyes, good tempsred, would 
like to correspond witha respectable young man. 

AMINK, rather short, dark hair and eyes, of a loving 
disposition, wishes to correspond with a young man, fond 
of home, with a view to matrimony. 

Lo.etre and Maxton, two trieuds, wish to correspond 
with two gentlemen. Lolette 1s tweuty-two, fair, brown 
hair and eyes, medium heigit and sleuder, Marion is 
nineteen, fair, light haic and blue eyes, tall ani rather 
stout; respondents must be tall and passable iu looks; 
tradesmen preferred. 

Livecy Ciara, eighteen, medium height, licht brown 
hair and eyes, ioving disposition, wishes to correspond 
eee a respectable young mau; a cierk ina trade pre- 
err : 








Jun, nineteen, good lookiug anlafeciionate, wishes 








‘¢ correspond with a respectable young man about 
wenty. 

T. J., twenty-one, medium height, light hair and blae 
eyes, thoroushly domesticated, would like to correspond 
with a young gentleman between twenty and twenty- 


Lioyg1, twenty, medium height, dork, well educated 
and withzood prospects, would lixe to correspond with 
a young widow lady, with an income of her own, with a 
view to matrimouy. « ' 

Tom Bow tng, an iutelli and respectable young 
man, twenty-six, medium ‘ht, dark complexion, of a 
loving disposition, bas a business in the country, aud 
possessing.a comfortavle home, would like to correspond 
with a young lady about tweuty, medium heizht, who is 
well educated; Jeapouaeut must be good looking, anu 
have a little money, : 

and Lerrr, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two gentlemea with a view to matrimony. Dos is 
tall, fair, considered good looking, foud of music and 
skating; Letty is tall, fair, blue eyes, toad lovking, also 
foud of music and sxating, Respondents ‘must be tall, 
_ good looking, of a loving disposition, and have a 


vate . 

P Kit, fair complexion, tall and fond.of masic, wishes 
to correspond with a young man about twenty-three, 
with a view to matrimony. 

Watts, 5ft., gray eyes, carly hair, considered good 
looking, wishes to Correspoud with, a youugtady; a 
milliner preferred. 

R. M.,and B. A. B., twenty and twenty-five, two young 

ies of a we, would lixe to corre- 
two res; young gentlemen with a view 

Wit, twenty, tall, dark 
eyes, fond of home, would hike to correspond with a re- 
spectabie mechanic; respondent must be good tempered 
and found of home, 

Locr, nineteen, mediam height, has fair complexion, 
blue eyes, brown hair, wishes to co lia rae 
spectable young man with a view to matrimony; respon- 
deut mast be tall, dark and rather good lookiig: u 

Maaion, front -eight, rather short, fair complexion 
light browa r, blue eyes aud very good tem 
and do: would like to correspond with a re- 
spectable young man with a view to matrimony; 
respondent must be tall and dark; vera A 
ferred. 

- CoMuunicaTiIONS RECEIVED 3 i 


RB, 8. T. is responded to by—E. D., who is do-nesti- 
seat not good looking, has brown hair and dark 





lue eyes. 

Tomur RB. by—Lively Kate seventeen, fair, blue eyes 
| ead of a loving disposition, and thinks she is all he ,re- 
; quires. 

H. B, by—Miunie, sixteen, medium height, fair, con- 
si Jeved go5d locking, rdspertanty nomen corey 
thoroughly domesticated, and thiuks she is 
all he requires, 

Ropmr. W. nA egy smmen height, dark browa 
—— J ys position, a maker by trade and highly 
educated. ‘ 

Exuma by—Robert, twenty, medium height and very 
Matoneab.ty P. C. F., rather tall, blue dark hair, 

tlanoup by—P. C. v 
and good looking. “6 pare, 

Haurgr vy—H. & S., who is very fond of home, and 
would make a good wife, 

Gores BR. by—Tiny, nineteen, medium height, fair 
complexion, of a loving dispositivn, and thinks tnat she 
» he prmainen. tea, ; 

weesok by — Lilly, respectably connec an 
thoroughly domesticated, 

Kirrr by—R. 8, E., a young bank clerk, in a good 
position. 

Dau by~Annie Louise, eighteen, medium height, 
a dark, thoroughly domesticated and of a very 
ving 
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